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SPRING FASHIONS.—[See next Pace. ] 
Fig. 2.—Prats Basgve, SHort Apron OvER 
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1884, by Harrer & Brotuenrs. 
Fig. 1.—Basquve wirn Fepora Vest, Tournvre Over-Sxier, 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 
See illustration on front page. 


LTHOUGH we are still in the midst of win- 
ter, we have succeeded in obtaining the 
earliest new designs for spring costumes of light 
woollens, such as caslimeres, veiling, and the 
tapestry-figured stuffs that are the first dresses 
put on when the weather begins to grow warmer. 
These models, it will be observed, are appropri- 
ate for the house and street alike; in the origi- 
nals they are made of the new cotton Siciliennes, 
armures, satteens, and other soft-finished wash 
goods that ladies make up at home during winter 
for midsummer use; they are also excellent de- 
signs for foulards, India silks, the checked Lou- 
isines, and other summer silks that may be made 
more dressy by the addition of lace or embroid- 
ery, and a plastron, collar, and cuffs of velvet, 
with perhaps a narrow puff of velvet around the 
bottom of the skirt. The pleated skirt, it will 
be seen, remains in favor, but the drapery is far 
more bouffant than any yet adopted, except for 
most elaborate toilettes. The Fedora’ vest- with 
soft fullness is a feature of both basques and 
polonaises, 

Fig. 1.—This graceful dress of dark blue India 
silk strewn with gay flowers has a basque with 
a full Fedora vest and very high standing collar. 
The tournure over-skirt has its apron front car- 
ried far back on the sides to overlap the back 
breadths, and is trimmed with an écru lace frill; 
the very full back breadths are made to fasten 
above the end of the basque and conceal its edge. 
The pleated skirt of plain silk is merely a wide 
pleated flounce attached to the foundation skirt. 
This dress may be made in the new gray and 
brown cashmeres or veiling, or the soft surah 
silks trimmed with bows of velvet or satin rib- 
bon. The straw capote is the color of the dress, 
with flowers for its entire trimming. 

Fig. 2.—This plain basque with short apron 
over-skirt and pleated round skirt is a youthful 
and simple design for inexpensive wool goods or 
summer silks, and for Scotch ginghams and the 
various cotton fabrics. The new fancy for having 
one material throughout for simple dresses is 
well illustrated here. The skirt is in large hol- 
low box pleats of the same width all around. 
The short apron is draped alike on both sides, 
with graceful back breadths that are moderately 
bouffant, and are rounded at the bottom; its 
edges are widely faced or hemmed, and are oth- 
erwise untrimmed, The plain basque is short on 
the sides, and has high-shouldered sleeves. A 
white lace scarf is worn instead of a collar, in 
the fashion that has never lost favor in Paris. 
Straw round hat, trimmed with gros grain ribbon 
and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—This costume is made of pale gray 
wool, with darker gray figures printed upon it, 
over a skirt of plain gray wool. The shirred 
front of this polonaise is a feature of new cos- 
tumes, and will be found very becoming to slight 
figures. The back is in Marguerite style, with 
the pouf drapery low on the tournure. There 
are no buttons on the waist, as these would spoil 
the fullness of the front; hooks and eyes are 
used instead. Satin ribbon is tied in a point be- 
low the shirred .front, and a bow of the same 
loops each side of the apron. Gray chip bonnet, 
trimmed with tea-roses, and shaded gray and 
pink gros grain ribbon. 
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SPRING STYLES. 


We call special attention to the Earty Sprine 
Srves illustrated on the front page of the present 
number, and the information concerning Sprixc 
Fasnions in the New York Fashions article. 





te Our next Number will contain a Parrery- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Batt and 
Eventne Torerres, Street and Hovusr Dresses, 
Children’s Surrs, Ladies’ Sixicuinc Hoops; new 
styles of Hain-Dressinc, Hark OrNAMENTS and 
Comes, Fans, Frower Garnrrvres, Linceriz, 
Busties, Fancy Articles, Embroidery Patterns, 
Monograms, ete. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





TIRED NATURE’S SWEET 
RESTORER. 


HERE are many people who plume them- 

selves upon the fact of their early ris- 
ing as upon some virtuous achievement. 
One might infer from their conversation 
and behavior that the taking of a sufficient 
quantity of rest was a sinful indulgence of 
the senses, and that the height of inno- 
cence and intellectuality lay in the invol- 
untary nervous restlessness that will not or 
can not stay at peace, but, like the doubtless 
good and surely disturbing woman in Pro- 
verbs, has the maids up in the middle of 
the night for their tasks. All this is dis- 
agreeable enough when it occurs among in- 
dividuals having no positive power over 
each other by which one may be deprived 
of the really needed sleep ; but when it oc- 
curs among those that have either the mor- 
al or the material power to direct move- 
ments, as between parent and child, hus- 





band and wife, mistress and servant, the 
thing becomes a tyranny. 

During all the hours of wakefulness the 
brain is in a constant state of activity—for 
it is impossible to be awake and conscious 
without thought and emotion—and there- 
fore of waste so far as this activity is 
understood to use the substance of the 
brain. “Its substance,” remarks a noted 
observer, “is consumed by every thought, 
by every action of the will, by every sound 
that is heard, by every object that is seen, 
by every substance that is tonched, by ev- 
ery odor that is smelled, by every painful or 
pleasurable sensation, and so each instant 
of our lives witnesses the decay of some por- 
tion of its mass and the formation of new 
material to take its place. The necessity 
for sleep is due to the fact that during our 
waking momeuts the formation of the new 
substance does not go on as rapidly as the 
decay of the old. The state of comparative 
repose which attends upon this condition 
allows the balance to be restored, and hence 
the feeling of freshness and rejuvenation we 
experience after a sound and healthy sleep. 
The more active the mind, the greater the 
necessity for sleep, just as with a steamer, 
the greater the number of revolutions its 
engine makes, the more imperative is the 
demand for fuel.” 

Thus it is apparent that in sleep this 
waste of the brain is repaired, and during 
sleep, if the brain is at all active, but a small 
portion of it is so, as any one can see by the 
slight and superficial character of dreams. 
So long as the brain does not feel the strain, 
one is wakeful and alert; but when repair 
becomes necessary, it feels the amount of 
feebleness which makes sleep desirable, and 
produces irritability and torture without it. 
A person deprived of sleep has no resource 
but those drugs and stimulants and that en- 
feebled general condition which are the an- 
thors of much disaster, or else insanity in 
its various forms; for when that state ap- 
pears in which it is impossible to sleep, then 
the overstrained brain is unable to make 
repairs, and disease is already there or im- 
pending. 

When it so happens that one individual 
in all the house wakes betimes, either from 
habit or choice, or because the brain and 
body do not require so much rest as do those 
of others, what worse despotism could there 
be than the requirement that everybody 
else under the roof should conform to that 
standard of early rising, and be up and 
about, whether it is simple misery or not to 
rise just as the last sweet dregs of sleep 
make the soul heavy and the body a weight 
well-nigh impossible to lift. The hours of 
mounting morning are delightful ; fresh and 
bright and dewy, what is theru to exceed 
their cheer? But if you are drooping with 
unrested wearivess, it is hard to see the 
cheer; and if you are worthless, because of 
your early rising, before the noon comes, and 
have to pay your way with a nap by the 
afternoon, what advantage is there in time? 
In truth, nothing that you do all day will 
be done well, and everything will drag, so 
that the difference in your life’s accomplish- 
ment, if you rise early or if you sleep your 
sleep out, will be evident to any one that 
takes the pains to investigate, while the 
difference in your state of feeling does not 
need to be investigated by anybody, but is 
as apparent to everybody else as it is dis- 
agreeable to yourself. 

The very aged, as it is well known, do not 
require so much sleep by a Jarge degree as 
others do, for the less activity of the brain 
with them, of the nervous system, and in 
fact of the whole system, makes less repair 
necessary, and thus less demand for sleep; 
and this being so, it is odd that they are so 
inclined to make a virtue of the fact, when, 
in addition, it is true that if they did not 
rise early they would be very uncomfort- 
able in bed. 

But children, on the other hand, require 
a vast amount of sleep, for in their case the 
constructive processes are lively, and it is a 
lesson which their elders can not too often 
repeat to themselves, that these little peo- 
ple must be let alone till nature dismisses 
them from the land of dreams back to the 
world of sunbeams. 

Those in middle life, again, save for the 
exceptional cases, also need sleep in greater 
proportion than when more advanced, al- 
though in no such measure as children do. 
But one need only to think of the state of 
all but perpetual motion in which children’s 
thonghts are, to say nothing of their work 
of receptivity when all the world presents 
itself in its varying phases for the first time 
to their apprehension—to be seen, to be won- 
dered at, to be comprehended, to be enjoyed, 
to be remembered, to be generalized from— 
to understand that both the waste and the 
repair must be tremendous, and he is ruin- 
ously heedless, or else willing to mutilate 
the intelligence, who prevents a child from 
getting this needed repair in sleep, simply 
because it is convenient to have the family 
breakfast together at seven o’clock, or be- 





cause the school bell rings at nine, or for any 
other reason under the sky. As air is free 
to all, so should sleep be, that equally great 
requisite with air and food, and to deprive 
one of the due quantity is the same thing 
as to deprive one of food, and is a species 
of starvation perhaps more cruel than an- 
other, for it starves the brain and the body 
too. “Sleep that knits up the ravelled 
sleave of care” is sweet to all, a luxury to 
some, but to the weary and to children it is 
vital. And if it were not vital, is not the 
world a hard place enough to live in? and 
have not children who have the multiplica- 
tion table or the irregular verbs to learn, 
under the best of circumstances, a hard time 
in the future? and is it well to call them 
back to all this hardness when they are in 
that rosy, dewy, happy world the gates of 
which are sleep? 





THE SCOLD. 


N view of the fact that scolding is snch an 
unenviable accomplishment, and one so 
easily acquired, it is odd that anybody should 
take credit to herself for a vocation in that 
direction, and yet we sometimes hear peo- 
ple boasting about their ability to give cer- 
tain friends or foes a piece of their mind 
calculated to stagger them, as if one re- 
quired a special genius for the task which 
any fish-wife is competent to perform to her 
infinite satisfaction. Who, indeed, has not 
met those who absolutely plume themselves 
upon their powers of scolding, and do not 
allow them to grow rusty for lack of use? 
There are mothers whose children live in con- 
stant dread of a prolonged reprimand if any 
little accident happens to their clothing, al- 
though we are warned by the sage that scold- 
ing tends to make a child sly and irritable, 
and prefer any place before home. It is a 
lamentable fact that when we think of the 
scold it is always as a feminine noun; wheth- 
er it is that a man disciplines himself to 
make the best of inevitable annoyances 
rather than rail against them, or whether, 
owing to his more robust nature and his in- 
terest in larger pursuits, the trifles which 
irritate the sensitive feminine world have 
no effect upon his toughened cuticle, it is 
difficult to decide. We would naturally 
suppose that the scold wonld possess a 
strong physique; that one who was forever 
kicking against the pricks would need mus- 
cle and nerve for such energetic existence ; 
but we as often find her an invalid, or one 
who has added that réle to her other accom- 
plishments, and who exhorts from her com- 
fortable couch with the strength of ten. 
She is confined to no class of society, but 
may be met with in hovel or palace. Does 
she not sit down at every boarding-house 
table in the land, and did one ever travel 
without encountering her? She inveighs 
against the wind at the summit of Mount 
Washington, and at the lack of it in the 
valleys below. She is ingenious in finding 
a cause for exercising her “free speech” ; 
her neighbors, her friends, her servants, en- 
joy the benefit of her liberality in that re- 
spect. Indeed, she would cease to be happy 
if there were nothing to rail against, as if 
such a state of things were owing to some 
neglect of duty on her part. Nothing is too 
high or too common to escape her oratory, 
and although she may not be called a con- 
versationalist, nor remind us of a Madame 
Dr STakL or MARGARET FULLER, yet, when 
she warms to the occasion, it is doubtful if 
either of these could rival her. 








WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CoORRESPONDENT.] 


VERY one probably remembers the little boy 
who sagely remarked, mixing two Scriptural 
texts: “A good wife is a good thing; prophets 
and kings have long desired to see the same, and 
died without the sight.” 

In Washington the first part of the observa- 
tion is as frequently exemplified as the last is 
contradicted. Gentlemen in official life there 
find a wife to be a “very handy thing to have 
around a house,” irrespective of her affectionate 
discharge of the ordinary duties of a good wife 
in any other place. In Washington she relieves 
her husband of all social obligations to which he 
is averse, such as paying all his calls for him by 
leaving his cards with her own wherever such 
calls are due, or else is a ready excuse for his 
going into society, if he cares to go more frequent- 
ly than would seem to be consistent with his pay- 
ing attention to the official business that his po- 
sition appears to demand of him. Under the 
latter cireumstances he can always say, “Oh yes, 
I go into society a great deal, because my wife 
will not go without me, except to make calls by 
da ” 

Then if any of his relatives die, his wife goes 
into mourning for them, and thus complies with 
all the conventionalities, while no one expects 
him to refuse any tempting invitation on that 
account. Whether it is expected or not, he does 
not do it. 

Quoth a gentleman recently, at a largely at- 
tended Washington reception : “ My wife does not 
go at all into society at present, and has no spe- 





cial day for receiving visitors. You know, my 
great-uncle died lately, so she is in mourning.” 

“Yes,” answered the lady to whom he spoke; 
“T have observed that you gentlemen always 
mourn vicariously through your wives when your 
relatives die, and go out yourselves the same as 
if nothing had happened.” 

He candidly admitted the truth of this remark, 
and seemed to think the plan an admirable one. 

On the other hand, while the officials who are 
unmarried must do all their own visiting, or else 
receive no invitations from officials of a higher 
grade than themselves, to counterbalance this 
disadvantage they have many privileges in Wash- 
ington not enjoyed by unmarried men elsewhere. 
The widower who finds himself holding one of 
the higher offices in our national capital, and is 
somewhat new to its usages, whether he be Sen- 
ator, Justice of the Supreme Court, member of 
the cabinet, or presiding officer of either House 
of Congress, offers an interesting study, In no 
other city could he have such opportunities pre- 
sented for appearing in society so soon after his 
loss of a partner of perhaps forty years’ contin- 
uance in a more than ordinarily happy married 
life. 

The antitheses of life are always strongly mark- 
ed in Washington society ; perhaps more so than 
elsewhere, because of the frequent political 
changes, which involve constant changes, in its 
personnel. It by no means seldom happens in- 
cidently to these, as well as from the natural 
causes operating to bring about such results ev- 
erywhere, that those who are conspicuous figures 
in the gayeties of social life at one time, shortly 
after become equally conspicuous by their mis- 
fortunes. 

When the city was first laid out, the idea of 
certain of its projectors was that residences for 
members of the cabinet should be built around 
Lafayette Square, because so near the Executive 
Mansion and government departments. This 
was never done, but several who have held those 
positions have lived in houses facing this park, 
and almost without exception tragic incidents, if 
not actual tragedies, have happened while living 
here to them or to their families. Thus the park 
whose neighborhood was expected to be a head- 
quarters for gayety has become even better 
known as “the tragic square,” from the blood 
shed on its borders, notably the killing of Barton 
Key and attempted assassination of Secretary 
Seward, in addition to the appalling deaths, as in 
the case of Commodore Decatur, that have oc- 
curred in houses facing it. The recent shooting 
uf his wife in Europe by Colonel Rathbone adds 
yet another to this list, his Washington residence 
having for several years been in a house owned 
by him on the west of that park, on the same 
block with the Decatur mansion. His wife’s fa- 
ther, Senator Harris, while in the Senate occupied a 
house on Fifteenth and H streets, one square from 
this park, which belonged to him, and since his 
death to his estate. It and the adjoining lot (it 
had quite a large old-fashioned garden) were last 
year purchased for a new building for Columbia 
College, which is now in process of erection, the 
old house having been razed to the ground. At 
the time it was pulled down several tragedies 
were mentioned as having occurred therein, but 
no allusion was made to the fact that it was the 
first house in which the late Peruvian Minister, 
Colonel Freyre, and his family, had lived in Wash- 
ington, which fact is of interest in view of their 
subsequent melancholy history. In 1870, and 
for two years later, the Peruvian Legation (Col- 
onel Freyre being the Minister) was one of the 
gayest houses in Washington, and Colonel Freyre 
and his young wife quite took the lead among 
other members of the diplomatic corps in their 
costly entertainments. Their dinners surpassed 
all others given in Washington that winter. 
Many remember with pleasure a grand ball, in- 
cluding a german, which they gave on Valen- 
tine’s Day (February 14), 1871 or 1872, in that 
house, in which Senator Harris, of New York, and 
his family, had previously entertained so liberal- 
ly. For the german given by Madame Freyre 
and her daughters, the favors, which were very 
choice in their designs, all had some allusion to 
Valentine’s Day. 

In that house Madame Freyre, who came to 
Washington a bride, had her only two children 
(a lovely boy and girl) born to her. Her husband, 
who was by many years her senior, had two 
grown daughters and some sons when she mar- 
ried him. The daughters accompanied him to 
Washington, and were devoted in their attach. 
ment to their step-mother, The step-mother and 
the elder of the two were near the same age. 
The Peruvian financial troubles, before the war 
of that country began with Chili, greatly embar- 
rassed Colonel Freyre and his family financial- 
ly, and the war caused them further heavy loss- 
es. He died in Washington, very suddenly, in 
June, 1878, and his elder daughter followed him 
in September of that year. The widow, her chil- 
dren, and her husband’s second daughter soon 
after sailed for Europe, and grief marked the 
close of their voyage, as it had its beginning. 
The vessel which carried them to Havre was 
lost, with several of their friends who had been 
their fellow-passengers, the day after they left 
them at that port. Madame Freyre and her 
children have been living at Florence, Italy, ever 
since, but her husband’s second daughter, having 
lost nearly, if not quite all her fortune, has 
decided to pass the remainder of her days in a 
= and it is believed has lately taken the 
veil. 

The German Minister, Captain De Eisendecher, 
and his young wife, have only been married a 
year, their wedding having occurred in Germany 
in December, 1882. He was Minister to Japan, 


-and on receiving his appointment to the United 


States obtained leave to go to Germany be- 
fore presenting his credentials at Washington. 
Within two months he had courted and married 
the lady of his choice, and brought her with him 
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to our pare city. He had been long absent 
from Germany previously, and had not seen her 
since she was a child, the daughter of his sister’s 
husband by a former marriage. After ten days’ 
acquaintance with her as a full-grown and very 
attractive young woman, he secured her assent 
to a betrothal, and after four weeks’ engagement 
they were married. Both of them speak Eng- 
lish perfectly. 

Mr. A. A. Hayes, who, with his wife—a niece of 
Margaret Fuller—has lately settled in Washing- 
ton, has a little daughter born in China. The 
Chinese Minister has a ees born in Wash- 
ington last summer. Lately the Chinese Minister 
asked to see Mr. and Mrs. Hayes’s little girl, and 
remarked to them, “ You have in your family a 
Chinese subject; I have in mine an American 
citizen.” 

Madame De Bille, the Danish Minister’s wife, 
wears a silver beetle set with large pure car- 
buncles. She says she does so because the Dan- 
ish word for the insect is bi//é, the same as her 
husband's family name. 

Mr. Carter, the Hawaiian Minister, belongs to a 
family known to be nearly connected with an 
English family of the same name, of high rank. 
Others who are descended from the same ances- 
tors, and dwell in America, will have a family re- 
union at the residence of certain of them in 
Massachusetts next summer. 

Senator Ingalls’s little son, Ralph, unconscious- 
ly said a very severe thing about the dullness of 
the Senate proceedings. He was, at the request 
of his mother, excused from school one day, so 
that he might go with her to the Senate and hear 
whatever there was of interest there. He went 
with her at twelve o’clock, and before one asked 
her permission to return to school, as he said he 
had far rather be in the school-room than in the 
Senate-chamber, if it was never any livelier there. 
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NEW COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


HE newest French cottons for summer dresses 

are lighter, thinner, and better finished than 
those of last year. Several new weavings are also 
shown in these fabrics, such as diamante or armure 
figures, the finely repped Siciliennes, the coarser 
ottoman reps, the drap d’Alma with broad serge- 
like twills, and the Jacquard damasks that are as 
justrous as satin, but of much lighter quality 
than the ordinary cotton satteen. The coloring 
in these simple fabrics is fine, and the designs are 
new and mostly Oriental. The many-hued Persian 
patterns and the tapestry figures are handsome 
on pale turquoise blue, cream, and rose grounds ; 
the India-like cottons have a dull cream white 
ground strewn with India red or dull blue figures, 
while the reverse of this is shown in the dark 
gray, brown, or dull red grounds with outline fig- 
ures of quaint shape in pure white or cream 
tints. The pretty corded Siciliennes come in all 
the Eastern patterns, and also in Scotch plaids, 
large blocks, small checks, and even stripes on 
which flowers are strewn. Acorn, holly, and nut 
patterns are seen in these goods, and the designs 
that copy figures in relief and appliqué patterns 
are effective. For those who object to these 
limp cottons there are percales with more body 
that will permit the use of starch when they are 
laundried ; these come in old-fashioned pink, por- 
celain blue, or clean buff figures on white, such 
as clover heads, Greek squares, stars, bars, balls, 





dots, stripes, ete. The white shirting for small 
boys’ and for men’s négligé shirts have bits, 
spurs, bridles, and jockeys leaping hurdles all 
printed in bright colors, or else there are figures 
of little girls blowing kisses, a monkey with a 
fiddie, or Japanese designs of birds, bees, and 
flowers. Plain colored Jacquard satteens, Sicili- 
ennes, etc., are shown to be made up with figured 
goods in all the new gray, brown, India scarlet, 
plum, and dark garnet shades. The prices for 
these materials range from 30 to 50 cents a yard, 
and fifteen or sixteen yards are required for a 
dress. 


MODELS FOR COTTON DRESSES. 


Simple designs for making cotton dresses, and 
which are also available for silk and wool spring 
suits, are illustrated on the first page of the 
present number. The gathered vests in the Mo- 
liére and Fedora fashions and the shirred fronts 
are liked for the corsages of such dresses, but 
otherwise there is very little trimming on the 
waist, as elaborately trimmed corsages are dif- 
ficult to wash and iron. The sleeves are also 
very plain, but in most cases are slightly bouf- 
fant around the armhole. Linings are difficult to 
manage in such dresses, but with the full fronts 
many dressmakers prefer to use a foundation for 
holding the shirring and puffed vest in place. 
Greater comfort and neatness are, however, found 
in unlined waists that may be worn over any sep- 
arate corset cover, as the dress lining is soon 
soiled by perspiration. An effort will again be 
made to use low linings under these semi-trans- 
parent goods, but these entirely defeat the clean- 
ly purpose of the lining, which is to protect the 
dress fabric from the natural heat and moisture 
of the body. 

INDIA SILKS, 


The soft light India silks come in the patterns 
and colors described for cotton stuffs, and are 
made up after the same models, with some lace 
or embroidery for enriching them. Very large 
figures prevail in these, but the experience of last 
year proves that small women do not look their 
best in these, and for that reason the small fig- 
ures and the all-over designs are the safest choice, 
Both satin and silk grounds are known as India 
silks, and the word foulard is falling into disfa- 
vor because it has been used of late for flimsy, 
thin fabrics that were scarcely worth making up. 





The cream white India silks are very effective 


when used for the entire dress, with a little dark 
velvet for the accessories, such as a vest or plas- 
tron, bows on the corsage and drapery, collar, 
cuffs, and a plain border, or else a drooping puff 
around the foot of the skiri. Bronze, dark red, 
golden brown, electrie blue, or sapphire velvet is 
used to throw the small figures of such goods 
into relief, and to give character to the costume. 


SHOT SILKS, BROCADES, ETC. 


For the earliest spring silks those with shaded 
grounds of gros grain or of satin are shown. 
These have two contrasting colors changing on 
the finely repped ground, or else upon a satin 
surface, and there are quaint Persian figures or 
flowers brocaded in relief upon them; porcelain 
blue is shot with coral tints, moss green with 
faded blue, marron with lilac, or with beige, and 
dark blue with dull red. There are also many 
failles with satin lustre in the new spring shades 
brocaded with slightly raised velvet figures, and 
the checked silks with velvet blocks, bars, and 
rings introduced last summer will be used again. 
The chiné velvet designs that look like hand 
painting are shown in closely clipped short velvet 
pile on changeable and on striped or checked 
grounds in light colors for parts of elaborate 
toilettes for dinners, etc., but these are too gay 
for street dresses. Ottoman repped silks are 
not largely represented in spring importations, 
as these are not handsome unless of too heavy 
weight for warm-weather dresses, and, moreover, 
their durability is so uncertain that merchants 
fear to commend them. Velvet figures of small 
sizes on satin grounds will be chosen for Easter 
toilettes that are partly of plain satin in the styl- 
ish gray-brown and maroon shades, and corre- 
spondents who have made inquiries about such 
dresses are advised that their choice lies between 
the satin grounds or else the small repped failles 
that have satin lustre. For still later in the sea- 
son surahs will be used either wiih silk or satin 
finish, and in plain grounds, as well as those with 
small figures. For summer mantles, visites, shoul- 
der capes, and also for parts of dresses, there are 
gauze velours or velvet- figured grenadines, not 
in black only, but in the gray and dull red shades 
that have been used for wraps this winter. Beige 
and brown shades will also be considered stylish 
in these thick and thin fabrics, Black gauze 
mantles will again be made up over colored satin 
surah linings, especially of red, lavender, or gray 
shades. For entirely black dresses for the early 
spring the handsomest satins are being provided 
for the greater part of the dress, to be enriched 
by a vest and skirt front of elaborate embroidery 
done on satin, or else on net that is laid upon 
satin. 

LINEN LAWNS. 


Sheer lawns are the only linen fabrics that are 
imported for summer dresses, and these come in 
new designs of large flowers and oddly shaped 
figures, with lines like crackle patterns all over the 
clear white grounds. Tucked, shirred, and blouse 
waists, with a belt of the same, over which a vel- 
vet belt may be worn, are the designs for these 
simple dresses. The short round skirt has two 
or three gathered flounces upon it, which may be 
simply hemmed or else edged with Hamburg em- 
broidery, and the favorite over-skirt has a short 
wrinkled apron front like that illustrated on Fig. 2 
on the first page of this paper. Wide stripes of 
clear blue or red are also popular patterns: for 
these sheer linens. 


EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 


Muslins of a solid color are imported in robe 
patterns that have a deep flounce and narrow 
garniture of embroidery done in many colors in 
cross stitches and in tapestry designs. These 
come in écru, cream, rose pink, and pale blue, and 
will make gay and youthful summer dresses. 
For white dresses there are French nainsooks 
wrought all over with sprigs, daisies, rose-buds, 
or lilies, to be used as over-dresses or as the skirt 
fronts of plain muslins. These are in thick de- 
signs like those of needle-work, but there are also 
many of the open-worked Hamburg goods that 
are to be used for yokes, sleeves, and front 
breadths of the white India linens. 

Bands of insertion and scalloped embroideries 
for trimming are in new designs that have the 
effect of appliqnué-work, as they are made to 
stand out in relief from the surface, and repre- 
sent dragons, lizards, flowers, animals, birds, and 
insects. Netted meshes, like those of lace, are 
placed inside outlines of these figures, and enhance 
the appearance of applied-work. The Fayal de- 
signs are in durable open-work for piqués and 
for satteens, and other patterns have small eyelets 
that look like perforated card-board, in prefer- 
ence to the more showy large wheels, stars, and 
latticed figures of Hamburg designs. The Irish 
point patterns are again imported in cream white 
nainsooks, and will be used as transparents over 
dark satin or velvet for trimming cashmere dress- 
es and the Louisines and India silks. Moscow 
embroideries in designs of many loops, like tatting, 
will be used for trimming children’s white dresses 
of muslins, and also their light colored cashmere 
dresses, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ArnoLp, ConstasBLeE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Srern Brotuers. 








PERSONAL. 


Miss Anita Newcoms, who is now studying 
abroad, has remarkable mathematical powers, 
and computes an eclipse with the facility of her 
father, Professor Newcooms, of the Naval Ob- 
servator y. 

—The Venus de Milo has gone into retire- 
ment, being placed, in her three fragments, on a 
bed of straw, while alterations occasioned by 
dampuess are made in the spot of her recent 
abode. 

—Colonel Henry MaPuieson, the son of the 
impresario and the husband of Maris Roz, has 





been made Colonel of the Tenth Artillery Corps 
of the Lancashire Division of the British Volun- 
teers on the recommendation of the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

—At his New- Year reception the President 
wore a Prince Albert coat buttoned to the chin, 
a black scarf and gold pin, white gloves, and no 
bouquet. 

—Mr. CAMPBELL, 1 member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, has had a varied life, having been 
a type-setter, a Mississippi River boatman, a 
California ‘‘forty-niner,”’ a brigadier-general, 
and the Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania. 

—Justice MatTHEws calls his daughters his 
* three graces.’ 

—Mrs. J. J. Astor has the pleasing knowledge 
that she has provided homes in the South and 
West for more than a thousand children. 

—At Miss Clara CusHMANn’s mission school 
in Pekin the feet of the girls are not allowed to 
be bound—the only school iu China where that 
is the case. 

—At the reception recently given the new 
Governor of Massachusetts by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rospert Treat Paine, Jun., the élite of the old 
Boston aristocracy were present, together with 
the cream of “* them littery fellers.’’ 

—Mr. 
live so quietly and entertain so infrequently in 
St. Petersburg that there are doubts entertained 
concerning his wealth. 

—Cardinal MANNING has said that effort to 
improve the condition of the suffering poor is 
more valuable than any endeavor to build a sec- 
ond Westminster Abbey could be. 

—E. D. Winsiow, the reverend forger who 
ran away from Boston, lives very handsomely at 
Buenos Ayres, owns a block of buildings, and 
drives the best pair of horses in the city. 

—Professor FeL Ton drew Professor SOPHOCLES 
to Harvard, and kept him there. 

—Srory, the sculptor, hus sent to Mrs. GEORGE 
B. Lorine, CHoptn’s hand in marble: Mrs. Lor- 
ING is an accomplished pianist. He also sent 
to his hostess of last winter, Mrs. 
HopkKIns, a granddaughter of Eowakb Evexett, 
two lovely bass-reliefs of a winged boy and a fe- 
male head. 

—It seems that although he was the picture 
of health, Dr. Epwarp Lasker had dilatatfon 
and fatty ‘degeneracy of the heart, edema of the 
lungs, and general weakness of the arterial sys- 
tem, while unsuspected softening of the brain 
had already begun. 

—Stepruen A. Dovue.as, Jun., is short and 
stout, and popular as a public speaker. 

—Uncle Remus is young and_ red-haired, 
with ruddy skin and short mustache, slight in 
build, and of medium height; he is as full of 
yood-humor as he is of the other humor. 

—Major WILLIAM ArtTuHoUR, the President’s 
brother, bears a strong resemblance to him, al- 

though’ more military in bearing and lighter in 
build. He has seen a great deal of active serv 
ice on the plaius and in the civil war, and bears 
severe scars. 

—When Parti was first offered six hundred 
dollars for singing at an evening party in Paris 
it roused the whole musical world; but long 
before that Mario had refused a thousand dol- 
lars for singing one song at the entertainment of 
an importunate maiden lady, 
could not for that price make up his mind to put 
on a dress-coat.” 

—Brert Harre spent the holidays at Bestwood 
Lodge as the guest of the Duke of St. Albans. 

—A younger son of the Duke of Abercorn, 
courtesy Lord Ernest HAMILTON, 
a broker, 

—The cruise of the Duke of Edinburgh in the 
Mediterranean separates him from his family for 
six months. 

—Matruew ARNOLD while in Boston heard 
that a farmer’s wife, who had read all his works, 
had driven in tive miles to hear him lecture, and 
expressed a desire to see her, saying that he 
doubted if any farmer’s wife in England would 
drive five miles to hear a lecture on Emerson 
or CARLYLE. 

—The Emperor Wan Line expressed surprise 
that eyes could be drilled in such minute objects 
as superfine needles, during his visit at a needle 
manufactory. The forem: in begged for a hair of 
his imperial head, bored an eye in it on the in- 
stunt, threaded ii, and handed it back to the 
mouarch. This, together with the needle own- 
ed by Vicrorta on which scenes from her life 
are depicted, but to distinguish which a micro- 
scope is necessary, will be shown at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Needle-work at Sydenham 
next summer. 

—Professor ALEXANDER AGAssiz spends the 
greater part of the winter in the south of 
France. 

—Colonel Hig@rtnson is a fine Shakespearean 
reader, and made quite a hit in his rendering of 
Sir Toby Belch at a late meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare Club. 

—Mrs. Quincy SuHaw, Mrs. Leverett Sat- 
TONSTALL, und Mrs. Lucius SarGentr are the 
patronesses of the Harvard Porcellian assem- 
blies held in Boston at Papanti’s, and for which 
the ‘‘ Buds” prepare ravishing toilettes. 

—CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S young grandnephew 
appeared as an Acolyte at a recent children’s 
funcy party at the Newport Casino. 

—The President is fifty-four years old, weighs 
two hundred and thirty pounds, and is six feet 
tall. 

—Among the rich men of Boston young Mr. 
MONTGOMERY Sears pays a tax of more than 
fifty thousand dollars. 

—Mr. MARION CRAWFORD, “ the lightning sto- 
ry writer,” is tall, dark-haired, blue-eyed, with 
powerful ‘shoulders and muscular limbs, and the 
poses of a trained athlete; his glance is frank 
and merry, his laugh ringing, his utterance quick 
and English. 

—Ex - Governor Cosurn, a 
eighty, 
Maine. 

—The President of the Camden City Council 
is Mr. DiaLoeue. 

—There is no truth at all in the report that 
the Prince of Wales has recently purchased a 
large tract of land near Kansas City. 

—The new town of the German colony in 
Worcester County, Maryland, is Klej Grange, the 
first part being composed of the initials of the 
names of the four daughters, Kars, Louise, 
Emma, and Joseputng, of Mr. J. W. DREXEL, of 
New York. 

—The Princess MARIE DE LusIGNAN, who re- 
cently conferred a decoration upon Mr. Cor- 
CORAN, the philanthropist, is the last lady of 
the line founded by Guy pg Lusienan, King of 


by 
has become 


bachelor past 
is the wealthiest man in the State of 


Hunt, our Minister in Russia, is said to | 


ARCHIBALD | 


| dustrious man in the 


saying, ‘‘M. Manto | 





Jerusalem; and the decoration is given only as 
a reward for good deeds of one sort or another. 

—Mrs. Brooks SCOVEL, who was Miss MARCIA 
RoosEve tt, of New York, has **‘ Musical Thurs- 
day Evenings” at her house in Paris. 

The Crown Prince of Germany has given 
Lucca an oil-painting of himself as a Silesian 
cuirassier, 

—PoncHIELLI, the composer of ‘‘ Gioconda,”’ 
is so absent-minded that once, when going to vis- 
it at a country house, he sent the trunk with his 
clothes to the opera-house, and the trunk with 
his opera music to the country house. 

—The chalet presented to LAMARTINE by the 
city of Paris in 1848, together with his old home 
there, is for sale. 

—Mr. AspBey considers Niisson the easiest 
prima donna to manage that he ever saw. 

—Dvumas fils is engaged on a crusade against 
the sumptuous stage toilettes of the day. 

—Dew. Puente, the singer, is a man of inde- 
pendent wealth, and owns a villa on the Italian 
border, where he entertains en grand seigneur. 
He sings for love of art, not money. 

Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 





are visiting Switzerland like any lovers, 
The Czar gave Madame Sempricu while in 
Russia a bracelet blazing with diamonds. 





—NAPOLEON married a w idow, 
MAINTENON ruled a widow, 
himself at the feet ofa widow, Rousseau did the 
same, DISRAELI married a widow, one of the 
greatest rulers of modern Europe was the wid- 
owed Empress CATHERINE, and the three most 
distinguished women in Europe at present— 
Queen Victoria, ex-Empress EuGENIEg, and ex- 
Queen IsaBELLA—are all widows. 

- ELLEN Terry has a great fancy for 
Rhine-stones. It is said that her acting is * full 
of exquisite unexpectedness. 

— Monsignor SepPract, whois coming to Amer- 
ica as a representative of the Pope in the National 
Catholic Council, is a favorite of his Holiness’s. 
He is about forty-five, clever and erudite. 

—The oldest member of the Austrian clergy, 
Donato MALossini, of Pranzo, was congratu- 
lated on his one-hundred-and-tirst birthday by 
several of the archdukes in person. 

—GaETANO Monront, the lexicographer, 
friend of Pope Grecory XVL., 
in Rome at the age of eighty-one, began life as 
a barber. His gigantic work, the compilation 
of the ecclesiastico-historical encyclopedia, in 
one hundred volumes, is suid to have 
tirely the work of his own hands. 

—The air of “* Maryland, my Maryland,” 
air of the old German “ Tannenbaum, O 
nenbaum,”’ to which college 
‘** Lauriger Horatius.”’ 

—The announcement of the approaching issue 
of a new magazine under the title of Lords, to be 
edited by a peer, and filled with the lucubrations 
only of membe rs of the U pper House, makes one 
feel that Jolanthe was not written in ve ain. 

—The King of Siam is represented by Davip 
B. SICKLEs to be an accomplished scholar and 
linguist, decidedly progressive, and the most in- 
pa ace 

‘he Crown Princess ¢ f 
are chite cture, 
sonatas, 
statues. 

—A lemon-tree which was planted by Commo- 
dore Perry on Chichi-juna, the best cultivated 
of the ten islands which compose the Ogasawara 
Archipelago, is still alive, and loaded yearly with 
fruit. 

—The wealthiest person in Florida is ex-Sen- 
ator YULEE, who is worth three million dollars. 

—Mrs. FRANKS, the first white woman to land 
on Galveston Island, then inhabited only by sand- 
erabs, and the mother of the first white child 
born there, is still alive, and hale and hearty 
though at av advanced ag 

—Professor Syitvester, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who has been elected Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford, i 
thought to have given an extraordinary impulse 
to the study of mathematics during his stay in 
Baltimore, his pupils having been sought for by 
Harvard in the East, and the University of Cal- 
ifornia in the West, and by many other iusti- 
tutions. 

—Miss WITHERS, the 
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daughter of ex-Senator 
Wiruers, of Virginia, can handle a shot-gun 
with an accuracy of aim exceeding that of many 
pretentious sportsmen, and makes nothing of 
bringing down birds upon the wing. 

—QO’CONNELL and GAMBETTA, among others, 
always spoke from inspiration. JOHN BrRicHT 
makes notes and headings of his speeches, and 
commits the important passages to memory; 
and Lord Dekxsy used to say that his speeches 
cost him two sleepless nights, in thinking 
what he would say, and the other in lamenting 
that he did not say it better. 





—Mr. Mavven, of Pike County, Georgia, owns 
the largest grape-vine in the United States, which 
is eighteen years old, a quarter of a mile lang 
and thirty four inches in circumference at its 
base, and bears five wagon-loads of fruit. 

—DouG Las JERROLD suggested to Mark Lem- 
on to employ Mr. TennigL on Punch, where he 
has long made such a success. He is of strik- 
ing appearance, slim, upright figure of a mili 


tary type, regular features, ‘and gray mustache 
—Ata Petty Sessions held in Sussex, England, 

lately, of olx witnesses called only one could 

sign his name. We doulbt whether there is any 


community in | the United States of correspond- 
ing ignorance. 
—Miss BLANCHE WILLIS Howarp is reported 


to be a magnificent blonde of generous propor- 
tions, with hazeleyes. Miss Pure ips is tall, durk- 
haired, with long features, facile mouth, and 


sympathetic 
a petite 
eyes, 


deep blue eyes. Nora Perry has 
and fiveby modelled figure, clear gray 
and luxuriant gold-colored hair. Miss AL- 
coTT is very tall and stately, with thick dark 
hair, bluish-gray eyes, and strong features. Mrs. 
Burnett is of medium height, and inclining to 
embonpoint. Her hair is a reddish gold, her 
features large, and her face lighting up in con- 
versation. 

—Mr. Howe ts is short and rotund, dark and 
handsome, with an iron gray mustache and care- 
less dark hair. Mr, ALDRICH is fair and slender, 
his expression is fastidious, his profile fine, his 
mustache is blonde, with waxed ends. Henry 
James is of medium height, and stout, with dark 
brown eyes and ruddy complexion ; he is slightly 
bald, and resembles the Prince of Wales. JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE is tall and large, hazel-eyed, and 
handsome, with some slight resemblance to his 
father. Joun Borie O’Rerxy is very dark, 
eagle-eyed, with finely cut features. 
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and touching it work a small spot of the écru silk, 
and below that a deep spot of the greenish-gray 
silk surrounding it, and deeper at the lower end; 
between that and the purple edge work sapphire 
blue silk, which shall surround all the other work- 
ings, coming up toward the centre of the flower. 

The iower iris has the upper petal worked 
deeply around the edge, as shown in the draw- 
ing, with rich dark purple silk, a spot of white 
where the petal springs from the centre of the 
flower, and between the white spot and the pur- 
ple edge a very dark purple worked in rays. 
The two side petals are worked around the edge 
with a light purple, with dark purple at the tip 
wider than the rest of the edge. Within this is 
a space worked with the whitish-green silk, and 
below that a working of white. The lower petal 
is worked around the edge and very deeply at the 
tip with very pale grayish-purple silk, above this 
the light purple used in the border of the side 
petals, then a large spot of the white and green- 
ish-white, and from the centre of the flower down 
the middle of the petal a few long stitches of the 
same purple used in the border of the upper leaf. 

The upper marsh-mallow has the three inner 
petals of pale mauve silk, the edges worked with 
a still paler silk of the same color, the upper 
outer petal of a warm pale pink satin, and the 
lower outer petals of a still deeper tone of the 
same; the little veins in all these petals are very 
delicately worked in chain stitch with a fine pale 
pink silk. The calyx is made of pale olive green 
crape, worked around the edge with slightly 
darker olive green silk. 

The calyx of the other marsh-mallow and the 
bud is made in the same way exactly; the petals 
of the second marsh-mallow in varying shades of 
pink silk and satin, covered with a single layer of 
very pale vellow crape. Cut the crape, not in 
petals but in one piece, to cover the whole flower, 
and then work over it the edges of the petals of 
silk, sewing them through the crape; this is to 
prevent the crape from fraying. The crape-cover- 
ed flower should be paler in tone than the other, 
and the bud of a cream-colored satin, covered 
with the same crape, and worked around the 
edge with a pinkish-white silk, 

The calyx of the lower iris is worked with dark 
écru silk over some heavy cords, placed and 
basted into the proper shape; the stem is worked 
over a cord with pale olive silk nearly the color 
of the écru, but growing darker toward the lower 
end, where it joins that of the other iris, and the 
two make one thick stem. Work all the other 
stems in two or three shades of olive or the écru, 
the marsh-mallows not varying in tone the whole 
length of the stem, but only of one shade of 
olive. 

Make the long iris leaves of green silk—a 
bluish-green—and cover them with the yellowish 
crape in one layer, except the short ones, of 
which only the points appear; these may be cov- 
ered with two layers of crape. Work the edges 
of the leaves with a grass green, varying from 
pale to a medium dark shade. ‘ 

For panels like design Fig. 6 choose a soft 
light shade of purple velvet, lighter than that of 
Fig. 5, and of a grayer tone. Apply the upper 
iris in very pale green for the three upper petals, 
and white for the three lower ones. Work the 
three upper and the two side petals in white 
around the edges, Cover the lower petal with 
pale purple crape, and work it around the edge 
with a very pale brownish-mauve silk, with rays 
of purple silk from the edge to a space of pale 
mauve silk as indicated on drawing; work a few 
stitches of white from the centre of the flower 
down the petal. Make all the iris buds in white 
crape, with edges worked in white silk; all the 
calyxes in green crape, worked in pale green silk 
around the edges, and work all the iris stems in 
the same silk over cord. Make the central pet- 
als of the second iris in dark purple velvet, the 
lower petal of paler purple, and the upper petal 
of green, covered with one layer of pale yellow 
erape. Work the upper petal as indicated in the 
drawing in long stitches of very fine silk of a 
brownish-purple tone, the two upper petals of 
dark velvet in long stitches of a pale pinkish- 
mauve with very fine silk, and the lower petal 
around the edge and up the centre with medium 
purple silk; all the other petals of this iris to be 
worked very delicately around the edge in silk 
exactly the color of the petal. 

Apply the long iris leaves in uncut velvet of a 
bluish-green and a grayish-green, and work the 
edges in light olive green silk. Apply the cycla- 
mens in pale brownish-pink silk, and work tae 
edges in a deeper pink silk, and the stems over 
a cord in silk of a purplish-brown below, gradu- 
ally fading into pink as it reaches the flowers. 
The cyclamen leaves should be applied in green 
silk, the two outer leaves in a grayish-green, the 
central one in a bluish-green, with the under side 
that turns over in pale green satin of a warm 
yellowish tone. The edges of the three leaves 
differ in tone, the leaf to the left to be worked 
with a gray-green silk, the central one in a green 
olive, and the one to the right in a brown olive; 
the ribs of the three leaves should be the same 
as their respective edges. 

Ail these panels are set on the side of the cov- 
er one inch and a half from the lower edge, 
leaving a border of the cloth of which the body 
of the cover is made; on this border, as indi- 
cated in the drawing of the front, Fig. 2, place 
disks of transparent silk, varying in thickness 
and therefore in transparency—some of thin 
marceline or lining silk, some of thin silk crape, 
and others of silk gauze, Let these disks be of 
green of a warm, soft tone, from light to a dark- 
er, colder tone, and blue of a greenish tone. The 
palest should be of the thickest material, thus 
not showing the tone of the cloth through. Place 
a row of these disks, with their edges just touch- 
ing, the whole length of the border, and sew them 
with a small flat stitch all around the edges; 
then place a disk with its centre exactly over the 
poiut where every two disks meet, and sew this 





in the same way around the edges; thus with 
the transparency of the stuff the whole form of 
every disk is apparent. 

Each panel being set on the cover with a broad 
line of over-and-over stitching like a cord, of a 
paler tone of purple silk than either of the velvet 
grounds of the panels, this border of disks on 
the purple cloth will have a line of light above 
it, formed by the working around the panels. 
Above the upper edge of the panels another line 
should be worked of the same pale purple silk, 
just allowing a hair line of the purple cloth body 
of the cover to show between it and the working 
around the panels. 

The front of the cover is ornamented with four 
panels, of which we give a little more than half 
the design in Fig. 2. The centre of the wreath 
in the large upper panel of course comes in the 
centre of the panel; on either side of this panel 
are acanthus panels, and a long acanthus panel 
is beneath it, the border of disks running around 
the whole. 

The large panel with the wreath is to be made 
of velvet of a still paler purple than either of the 
other panels. The stems of the lilies are to be 
worked in olive green silk over cord, and the 
stems of the laurel with light grass green silk 
also over cord. It will be best to make the stems 
first, so as to more easily get the exact form of 
the wreath, allowing the stems to be detached 
from the ground wherever flowers or leaves are 
to run under them. Then apply the two lily- 
pads or leaves, making them of olive green satin, 
and sewing them down with silk of the same 
tone; the calyxes and buds of the lilies are to be 
applied of a very pale green satin, the petals in 
shining white Chinese silk. The flowers of the 
laurel should be worked in the palest pink silk, 
with centres of gold-color; the leaves of the 
laurel applied in pale grass green satin with silk 
of the same color. 

There remains but one direction more, which 
is in regard to the berries that occur in some 
parts of the acanthus panels, They may be made 
first of worsted, and then worked very closely 
over with green silk. 





ON THE WALPOLE ROAD. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
Ww: LPOLE was a lively little rural emporium 
of trade; thither the villagers from the 
small country hamlets thereabouts went to make 
the bulk of their modest puchases. 

One summer afternoon two women were driv- 
ing slowly along a road therefrom, in a dusty 
old-fashioned chaise, whose bottom was heaped 
up with brown paper parcels. 

One woman might have been seventy, but she 
looked younger, she was so hale and portly. 
She had a double, bristling chin, her gray eyes 
twinkled humorously over her spectacles, and she 
wore a wide-flaring black straw bonnet with pur- 
ple bows on the inside of the rim. The after- 
noon was very warm, and she held a palm-leaf 
fan in one black-mitted hand, which she waved 
gently now and then over against her capacious 
bosom. 

The other woman was younger—forty, perhaps; 
her face was plain-featured and energetic. She 
wore a gray serge dress and drab cotton gloves, 
and held tightly on to the reins as she drove. 
Now and then she would slap them briskly upon 
the horse’s back. He was a heavy, hard-worked 
farm animal, and was disposed to jog along at 
an easy pace this warm afternoon. 

There had not been any rain for a long time, 
and everything was very dusty. This road was 
not much travelled, and between the wheel ruts 
grass was growing; but the soil flew up like 
smoke from the horse’s hoofs and the wheels. 
The blackberry vines climbing over the stone 
walls on either side, and the meadow-sweet and 
hardhack bushes were powdered thickly with 
dust, and had gray leaves instead of green. The 
big-leaved things, such as burdock, growing close 
to the ground, had their veins all outlined in 
dust. 

The two women rode in a peaceful sort of a 
way; the old lady fanned herself mildly, and the 
younger one slapped the horse mechanically. Nei- 
ther spoke, till they emerged into a more open 
space on a hill crest. There they had an unin- 
terrupted view of the northwest sky; the trees had 
hidden it before. 

“T declare, Almiry,” said the old lady, “we 
air goin’ to hev a thunder-shower.” 

“Tt won't get up till we get home,” replied 
the other, “ an’ ten chances to one it ’ll go round 
by the north anyway, and not touch us at all. 
That’s the way they do half the time here. If 
I'd ’a seen a cloud as black as that down where 
I used to live, I'd ’a known for sure there was 
goin’ to be a heavy tempest, but here there’s no 
knowin’ anything about it. I wouldn’t worry 
anyway, Mis’ Green, if it should come up before 
we get home: the horse ain’t afraid of lightnin’.” 

The old lady looked comical. “ He ain’t afraid 
of anything, is he, Almiry ?” 

“No,” answered her companion, giving the 
horse a spiteful slap; “he don’t know enough to 
get scared even, that’s a fact. I don’t believe 
anything short of Gabriel’s trumpet would start 
him up a bit.” 

“T don’t think you ought to speak that way, 
Almiry,” said the old lady; “it’s kinder makin’ 
light o’ sacred things, seems to me. But as long 
as you've spoke of it, I don’t believe that would 
start him up either. Though I'll tell you one 
thing, Almiry: I don’t believe thar’s goin’ to be 
anything very frightful "bout Gabriel’s trumpet. 
I think it’s goin’ to come kinder like the robins 
an’ the flowers do in the spring, kinder meltin’ 
right into everything else, sweet an’ nateral like.” 

“That ain’t accordin’ to Seriptur,” said Almi- 
ra, stoutly. 


“It’s accordin’ to my Scriptur. I tell you what 





*tis, Almiry, I’ve found out one thing a-livin’ so 
long, an’ that is, thar ain’t so much difference in 
things on this airth as thar is in the folks that 
see em. It’s me a-seein’ the Scripturs, an’ it’s 
you a-seein’ the Scripturs, Almiry, an’ you see 
one thing an’ I another, an’ I dare say we both 
see crooked mostly, with maybe a little straight 
mixed up with it, an’ we'll never reely know how 
much is straight till we see to read it by the light 
of the New Jerusalem.” 

“You ought to ha’ ben a minister, Mis’ Green.” 

“Wa’al, so I would ha’ ben ef I had been a 
man; I allers thought I would. But I s’pose 
the Lord thought there was more need of an ex- 
tra hand just then to raise up children, an’ bake 
an’ brew an’ wash dishes. You'd better drive 
along a leetle faster ef you kin, Almiry.” 

Almira jerked the reins viciously and clucked, 
but the horse jogged along undisturbedly, “It 
ain’t no use,” said she. “ You might as well try 
to start up a stone post.” 

“Wa’al, mebbe the shower won’t come up,” 
said the old lady, and she leaned back and began 
fanning herself peacefully. 

“That cloud makes me think of Aunt Rebec- 
ca’s funeral,” she broke out, suddenly, “ Did I 
ever tell you about it, Almiry ?” 

“No; I don’t think you ever did, Mis’ Green.” 

“Wa’al, mebbe you'll like to hear it, as we’re 
joggin’ along. It'll keep us from gettin’ agger- 
vated at the horse, poor dumb thing! 

“Wa’al, you see, Almiry, Aunt Rebecca was 
my aunton my mother’s side—my mother’s oldest 
sister she was—an’ I'd allers thought a sight of 
her. This happened twenty year ago or more, 
before Israel died. She was allers such an own- 
folks sort of a woman, an’ jest the best hand 
when any one was sick. I’ll never forgit how she 
nussed me through the typhus fever the year after 
mother died. Thar I was took sick all of a sudden, 
an’ four leetle children eryin’, an’ Israel couldn't 
get anybody but that shiftless Lyons woman, 
far and near, to come an’ help. When Aunt Re- 
beeca heerd of it she jest left everything an’ 
come. She packed off that Lyons woman, bag 
an’ baggage, an’ tuk right hold, as nobody but 
her could ha’ known how to. I allers knew I 
should ha’ died ef it hadn’t been for her. 

“She lived ten miles off, on this very road, too, 
but we allers used to visit back an’ forth. I 
couldn’t get along without goin’ to see Aunt Re- 
becca once in so often; I'd get jest as lonesome 
an’ homesick as could be. 

“So, feelin’ that way, it ain’t surprisin’ that 
it gave me an awful shock when I heerd she 
was dead that mornin’. They sent the word by a 
man that they hailed drivin’ by. He was comin’ 
down here to see about sellin’ a horse, an’ he 
said he’d jest as soon stop an’ tell us as not. A 
real nice sort of a man he was—a store-keeper 
from Comstock. Wa’al, I see Israel standin’ out 
in the road an’ talkin’ with the man, an’ I won- 
dered what it could be about. But when he came 
in an’ told me that Aunt Rebecca was dead, I 
jest sat right down, kinder stunned like. Icouldn’t 
ha’ felt much worse ef it had been my mother. 
An’ it was so awful sudden! Why, I'd seen her 
only the week before, an’ she looked uncommon 
smart for her, I thought. Ef it had been Uncle 
Enos, her husband, I shouldn’t ha’ wondered. 
He’d had the heart-disease for years, an’ we'd 
thought he might die any minute; but to think of 
her— 

“T jest stared at Israel. I felt too bad to ery. 
I didn’t, till I happened to look down at the 
apron I had on. It was like a dress she had; 
she had a piece left, an’ she gave it to me for 
an apron. When I saw that, I bust right out 
sobbin’. 

“*Q Lord,’ says I, ‘this apron she give me! 
Oh dear! dear! dear!’ 

“*Sarah,’ says Israel, ‘it’s the will of the 
Lord.’ 

“*T know it,’ says I, ‘but she’s dead, an’ she 
gave me this apron, dear blessed woman,’ an’ I 
went right on cryin’, though he tried to stop me. 
Every time I looked at that apron, it seemed as if 
I should die. 

“Thar wa’n’t any particulars, Israel said. 
All the man that told him knew was that a 
woman hailed him from one of the front win- 
dows as he was drivin’ by, and asked him to stop 
an’ tellus. I s’posed most likely the woman that 
hailed him was Mis’ Simmons a widder woman, 
that used to work for Aunt Rebecca busy times. 

“Waal, Israel kinder hurried me to git ready. 
The funeral was app’inted at two o’clock, an’ we 
had a horse that wa’n’t much swifter on the 
road than the one you’re drivin’ now, 

“So I got into my best black gown the quickest I 
could. I hada good black shawl, and a black 
bunnit too; so I looked quite decent. I felt reel 
glad I had em’. They were things I had when 
mother died. I don’t see hardly how I had hap- 
pened to keep the bunnit, but it was lucky I did. 
I got ready in such a flutter that I got on my black 
gown over the caliker one I’d been wearin’, an’ 
never knew it till I came to go to bed that night, 
but I don’t think it was much wonder. 

“We'd been havin’ a terrible dry spell, jest as 
we’ve been havin’ now, an’ everything was like 
powder. I thought my dress would be spoilt be- 
fore we got thar. The horse was dreadful lazy, 
an’ it was nothin’ but g’langin’ an’ slappin’ 
an’ whippin’ all the way, an’ it didn’t amount to 
nothin’ then. 

“When we'd got half-way thar or so, thar come 
up an awful thunder-shower from the northwest, 
jest as it’s doin’ to-day. Waal, thar wa’n’t nowhar 
to stop, an’ we driv right along. The horse wa’n’t 
afraid of lightnin’, an’ we got in under the shay 
top as far as we could, an’ pulled the blanket up 
over us; but we got drippin’ wet. An’ thar was 
Israel in his meetin’ coat, an’ me in my best gown. 
Take it with the dust an’ everything, they never 
looked anyhow again. 

“ Wa’al, Israel g'langed to the horse, an’ put 
the whip over her, but she jest jogged right along. 
What with feelin’ so about Aunt Rebecca, an’ 





worryin’ about Israel’s coat an’ my best gown, I 
thought I should never live to git thar. 

“When we driv by the meetin’-house at Four 
Corners, where Aunt Rebecca lived, it was five 
minutes after two, an’ two was the time sot for 
the funeral. I did feel reel worked up to think 
we was late, an’ we chief mourners. When we 
got to the house thar seemed to be consider’ble 
goin’ on around it, folks goin’ in an’ out, an’ stand- 
in’ in the yard, an’ Israel said he didn’t believe we 
was late, after all. He hollered to a man stand- 
in’ by the fence, an’-asked him if they had had 
the funeral. The man said no; they was goin’ to 
hev it at the meetin’-house at three o’clock. We 
was glad enough to hear that, an’ Israel said he 
would drive round an’ hitch the horse, an’ I'd 
better go in an’ get dried off a little, an’ see the 
folks. 

“Tt had slacked up then, an’ was only drizzlin’ 
a leetle, an’ lightnin’ a good ways off now an’ then. 

““Wa’al, I got out, an’ went up to the house. 
Thar was quite a lot of men I knew standin’ round 
the door an’ in the entry, but they only bowed 
kinder stiff an’ solemn, an’ moved to let me pass. 
I noticed the entry floor was drippin’ wet too. 
‘Been rainin’ in,’ thinks I. ‘I wonder why they 
didn’t shet the door.’ I went right into the room 
on the left-hand side of the entry—that was the 
settin’-room—an’ thar, a-settin’ in a cheer by the 
winder, jest as straight an’ smart as could be, in 
her new black bunnit an’ gown, was—Aunt Re- 
becca, 

“Waal, ef I was to tell you what I did, Almiry, 
I s’pose you'd think it was awful. But I s’pose 
the sudden change from feelin’ so bad made me 
kinder highstericky. I jest sot right down in the 
first cheer I come to, an’ laughed; I laughed till 
the tears was runnin’ down my cheeks, an’ it was 
all I could do to breathe. There was quite a lot 
of Uncle Enos’s folks settin’ round the room— 
his brother’s family, an’ some cousins—an’ they 
looked at me as ef they thought I was crazy. 
But seein’ them look only sot me off again. Some 
of the folks came in from the entry, an’ stood 
starin’ at me, but I jest laughed harder. Finally 
Aunt Rebecca comes up to me. 

“*For merey’s sake, Sarah,’ says she, ‘ what 
air you doin’ so for?” 

“*Oh dear! says I. ‘I thought you was dead, 
an’ thar you was a settin’. Oh dear!’ 

“ And then I begun to laugh again. I was aw- 
ful ashamed of myself, but I couldn’t stop to save 
my life. 

“* For the land’s sake, Aunt Rebecca,’ says I, 
‘is thar a funeral or a weddin’, an’ ef thar is 
a funeral, who’s dead ” 

““*Come into the bedroom with me a minute, 
Sarah,’ says she. 

“Then we went into her bedroom, that opened 
out of the settin’-room, an’ sot down, an’ she told 
me that it was Uncle Enos that was dead. It 
seems she was the one that hailed the man, an’ 
he was a little hard of hearin’, an’ thar was a 
misunderstandin’ between ’em some way. 

“Unele Enos had died very sudden the day 
before of heart-disease. He went into the set- 
tin’-room after breakfast, an’ sot down by the 
winder, an’ Aunt Rebecca found him thar dead 
in his cheer, when she went in a few minutes 
afterward. 

“Tt was such awful hot weather they had to 
hurry about the funeral. But that wa’n’t all. 
Then she went on to tell me the rest. They had 
had the awfulest time that ever was, The show- 
er had come up about one o’clock, and the barn 
had been struck by lightnin’. It was a big new 
one that Uncle Enos had sot great store by. He 
had laid out consider’ble money on it, an’ they'd 
jest got in twelve ton of hay. I s’pose that was 
how it happened to be struck. A barn is a good 
deal more likely to be when they’ve jest got hay 
in. Well, everybody sot to an’ put the fire in the 
barn out. They handed buckets of water up to 
men on the roof, an’ put that out without much 
trouble by takin’ it in time. 

“ But after they'd got that put out they found 
the house was on fire. The same thunder-bolt 
that struck the barn had struck that too, an’ it 
was blazin’ away at one end of the roof pretty 
lively. 

“Wa'al, they went to work at that then, an’ 
they'd jest got that fairly put out a few minutes 
before we come, Nothin’ was hurt much, only 
thar was a good deal of water round: we had 
hard work next day cleanin’ of it up. 

“ Aunt Rebecca allers was a calm sort of a wo- 
man, an’ she didn’t seem near as much flustered 
by it all as most folks would have been. 

“T couldn’t help wonderin’ an’ lookin’ at her 
pretty sharp to see how she took Uncle Enos’s 
death, too. You see, thar was something kinder 
curious abouttheir gittin’ married. I'd heerd about 
it all from mother, I don’t s’pose she ever want- 
ed him, nor cared about him the best she could 
do, any more than she would have about any good 
respectable man that was her neighbor, Uncle 
Enos was a pretty good sort of a man, though he 
was allers dreadful sot in his ways, an’ I believe 
it would have been wuss than death any time for 
him to have given up anything he had determined 
to hev. But I must say I never thought so 
much of him after mother told me what she did. 
You see, the way of it was, my grandmother Wil- 
son, Aunt Rebecea’s mother, was awful sot on 
her hevin’ him, an’ she was dreadful nervous an’ 
feeble, an’ Aunt Rebecca jest give in to her. The 
wust of it was, thar was some one else she want- 
ed, too, an’ he wanted her. Abner Lyons his 
name was; he wa’n’t any relation to the Lyons 
woman I had when I was sick. He was a real 
likely young feller, an’ thar wa’n’t a thing agin 
him that any one else could see: but grand- 
mother fairly hated him, an’ mother said she did 
believe her mother would rather hev buried Re- 
becea than seen her married to him. Well, 


grandmother took on, an’ acted so, that Aunt Re- 
becca give in an’ said she’d marry Uncle Enos, an’ 
the weddin’ day come. 

“Mother said she looked handsome as a pic- 
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tur, but thar was somethin’ kinder awful about 
her when she stood up before the minister with 
Uncle Enos to be married. 

“She was dressed in green silk, an’ had some 
roses in her hair. I kin imagine jest how she 
must hev looked. She was a good-lookin’ woman 
when I knew her, an’ they said when she was 
young thar wa’n’t many to compare with her. 

“Mother said Uncle Enos looked nice, but he 
had his mouth kinder hard sot, as ef now he’d 

t what he wanted, an’ meant to hang on to it. 

e’d known all the time. jest how matters was. 
Aunt Rebecea’d told him the whole story; she 
declared she wouldn’t marry him, without she 
did. 

“T s’pose at the last minute that Aunt Rebec- 
ca got kinder desprit, an’ a realizin’ sense of what 
she was doin’ come over her, an’ she thought 
she’d make one more effort to escape; for when 
the minister asked that question ’bout thar bein’ 
any obstacles to their gettin’ married, an’ ef thar 
were, let ’em speak up, or forever hold their peace, 
Aunt Rebecca did speak up. Mother said she 
looked straight at the parson, an’ her eyes was 
shinin’ an’ her cheeks white as lilies. 

“¢ Yes,’ says she, ‘thar is an obstacle, an’ I 
will speak, an’ then I will forever hold my peace. 
I don’t love this man I’m standin’ beside of, an’ 
I love another man. Now ef Enos Fairweather 
wants me after what I’ve said, I’ve promised to 
marry him, an’ you kin go on; but I won’t tell 
or act a lie before God an’ man.’ 

“Mother said it was awful. You could hev 
heerd a pin drop anywheres in the room. The 
minister jest stopped short an’ looked at Uncle 
Enos, an’ Uncle Enos nodded his head for him 
to go on, 

“But then the minister begun to hev doubts 
as to whether or no he ought to marry ’em after 
what Aunt Rebecca had said, an’ it seemed for a 
minute as ef thar wouldn’t be any weddin’ at all. 

“But grandmother begun to ery, an’ take on, 
an’ Aunt Rebecca jest turned round an’ looked 
at her. ‘Go on,’ says she to the minister. 

“Mother said ef thar was ever anybody looked 
fit to be a martyr, Aunt Rebecca did then. But 
it never seemed to me "twas right. Marryin’ to 
please your relations an’ dyin’ to please the Lord 
is two things. 

“Wa’al, I never thought much of Uncle Enos 
after I heerd that story, though, as I said before, 
I guess he was a pretty good sort of aman. The 
principal thing that was bad about him, I guess, 
was, he was bound to hev Aunt Rebecca, an’ he 
didn’t let anything, not even proper self-respect 
stand in his way. 

“ Aunt Rebecca allers did her duty by him, 
and was a good wife an’ a good housekeeper. 
They never had any children, but I don’t s’pose 
she was ever really happy or contented, an’ I 
don’t see how she could hev respected Uncle 
Enos, seursly, for my part, but you’d never hev 
known but what she did. 

“So I looked at her pretty sharp as we sot 
tiar in her little bedroom that opened out of the 
settin’-room; thar was jest room for one cheer 
beside the bed, an’ I sot on the bed. It seemed 
rather awful, with him a-layin’ dead in the best 
room, but I couldn’t help wonderin’ ef she wouldn’t 
marry Abner Lyons now. He'd never got mar- 
ried, but lived all by himself jest at the rise of 
the hill from where Aunt Rebeeca lived. He’d 
never had a housekeeper, but jest shifted for 
himself, an’ folks said his house was as neat as 
wax, an’ he could cook an’ wash dishes as handy 
asa woman. He used to hev his washin’ out on 
the line by seven o’clock of a Monday mornin’ 
anyhow; that I know, for I’ve seen it myself; an’ 
the clothes looked white as snow. I shouldn’t 
hev been ashamed of ’em myself. 

“ Aunt Rebecca looked very calm, an’ I don’t 
think she’d ben cryin’. But then that wa’n’t 
nothin’ to go by; ’twa’n’t her way. I don’t be- 
lieve she’d ’a cried ef it had been Abner Lyons. 
Though I don’t know, maybe, if she’d married 
the man she’d wanted, she’d cried easier. For 
all Aunt Rebecca was so kind an’ sympathizin’ 
to other folks, she’d always seemed like a stone 
"bout her own troubles, I don’t s’pose ef the 
barn an’ house had both burned down, an’ left 
her without a roof over her head, she’d ’a seem- 
ed any different. I kin see her now, jest as she 
looked, settin’ thar tellin’ me the story that would 
hev flustrated any other woman ’most to death. 
But her voice was jest as low an’ even, an’ never 
shook. Her hair was gray, but it was kinder 
crinkly, an’ her forehead was as white an’ smooth 
as a young girl’s. 

“ Aunt Rebecca’s troubles always staid in her 
heart, I s’pose, an’ never pricked through. Ex- 
cept for her gray hair, she never looked as ef 
she’d had one, 

“She never took on any more when she went to 
the funeral, for they buried him at last, poor man. 
He had ’most as hard a time gittin’ buried as he 
did gittin’ married. I couldn’t help peekin’ 
round to see ef Abner Lyons was thar, an’ he 
was, on the other side of the aisle from me. An’ 
he was lookin’ straight at Uncle Enos’s coffin, that 
stood up in front under the pulpit, with the curi- 
ousest expression that I ever did see. 

“He didn’t look glad reely. I couldn’t say he 
did, but all I could think of was a man who'd 
been runnin’ an’ runnin’ to git to a place, an’ at 
Jength had got in sight of it. 

“Maybe ‘twas dreadful for him to go to a 
man’s funeral an’ look that way, but natur’ is na- 
tur’, an’ I always felt somehow that ef Uncle 
Enos chose to do as he did ’twa’n’t anythin’ 
more than he ought to hev expected when he 
was dead. 

“But I did feel awful ashamed an’ wicked 
thinkin’ of such things, with the poor man layin’ 
dead before me. An’ when I went up to look at 
him layin’ thar so helpless I cried like a baby. 
Poor Uncle Enos! it ain’t for us to be down on 
folks after everythings all over. 

“Weil, Aunt Rebecca married Abner Lyons 


*bout two years after Uncle Enos died, an’ they. 





lived together jest five years an’ seven months; 
then she was took sudden with cholera morbus 
from eatin’ currants, an’ died. He lived a year 
an’ a half or so longer, an’ then he died in a kind 
of consumption. 

“°Twa’n’t long they had to be happy together, 
an’ sometimes I used to think they wa’n’t so hap- 
py after all; for thar’s no mistake about it, Ab- 
ner Lyons was awful fussy. I s’pose his livin’ 
alone so long made him so; but I don’t believe 
Aunt Rebecca ever made a loaf of bread, after she 
was married, without his havin’ something to say 
about it, an’ ef thar’s anything that’s aggervatin’ 
to a woman, it’s havin’ a man fussin’ around in 
her kitchen. 

“ But ef Aunt Rebecca didn’t find anything jest 
as she thought it was goin’ to be, she never let 
on she was disapp’inted. 

“IT declare, Almiry, thar’s the house in sight, 
an’ the shower has gone round to the northeast, 
an’ we ain’t had a speck of rain to lay the dust. 

“ Well, my story’s gone round to the northeast 
too, Ain't you tired out hearin’ me talk, Al- 
miry ?” 

“No indeed, Mis’ Green,” replied Almira, slap- 
ping the reins; “I liked to hear you, only it’s kind 
of come to me, as I’ve been listening, that I had 
heard it before. The last time I took you to 
Walpole, I guess, you told it.” 

“* Wa’al, I declare, I shouldn’t wonder ef I did.” 

Then the horse turned cautiously around the 
corner, and stopped willingly before the house. 





LOVE AND LIFE. 


I trove you. What old words are these 
That fall so lightly from the tongue? 

As common as the skies and seas, 
And song that men and birds have sung. 


Yet they are new to me and strange, 
As though no man had ever said, 

“TI love you,” and I know a change 
Has wrought the living from the dead. 


I know that I have felt the stir 
Of a divining sense, which makes 
The world seem but a part of her 
Whose nature like a radiance breaks 


Upon the cold night of my dream— 
A part of you who fill the whole 

Of earth-existence; and I seem 
Clothed in the beauty of your soul. 


Oh! I had never loved before ; 
But when I met you, loved you, then 
I stood in fancy on a shore 
Beyond the mournful haunts of men— 


Beyond the ignorance and the lust, 

The crime, the shame, the burning sin, 
The misery, and the hate that rust 

Our faith and all that faith can win. 


Then I perceived what life may be 
To one who seeks and utters truth, 
Through love that makes him strong and free, 
And showers its glory on his youth. 


In you I found what others seek 
Through heavy days with eager eyes, 
Yet with a trust that grows more weak, 
As time moves on to death and dies. 


A noble nature, which is worth 

The jewelled crown that princes wear, 
The potent kingdoms of the earth, 

And all the splendor treasured there. 


For human nature is a thing 
Too often bitter, selfish, dull, 

Which grovels when it can not sting, 
And hates what God made beautiful. 


But the sweet power that fashioned you, 
Formed you, I think, as some ideal, 

Divined you wise, and pure, and true, 
And oh! so passionately real. 


It gave you such a gentle heart 
That fools can wound it, and so deep 
That none can sound it with their art, 
Though they may force you, dear, to weep. 


Yet wrong can never wrong you, sweet, 
Until the one that loves you turns 
And casts your true love under feet, 
And what his soul had worshipped spurns. 
GrorGe EpGar Montgomery. 











ARTISTS’ MODELS IN 
ENGLAND. 


VERY well-known novelist, writing some ten 
years since, described his hero.as painting a 
most exquisite picture of a fair girl whom he had 
seen once, and so perfect was the likeness that it 
haunted him and several other people by day and 
by night. The picture was also painted in a most 
uncommon manner. He took his easel now and 
then to the woods, or he worked late at night, 
and gave touches occasionally in a free and care- 
less fashion, always preserving a perfect likeness 
in feature and form. This picture later graced 
her father’s dwelling, being hung with a silken 
curtain in front of it, and continuing to surprise 
every one most successfully by its likeness and 
wonderful art. The young man’s subsequent ca- 
reer was not detailed, artistically at least, but he 
ended in a lofty studio in Rome, where, let us 
hope, he confined himself to first-class copying. 
We question if any reader of that otherwise 
charming story ever paused to reflect on the en- 
tire impossibility of success in such a work of 
art, and we question also whether many people 
of the present day know in the least how much 
live material is needed for an artist’s work, how 
completely necessary the supple and, if possible, 
intelligent model has become. 





As a rule there are no such things as the stu- 
dios of novels and fancy; no “ easels” are carried 
to the woods, there to perfect a fancy picture ; 
no light “ touches” are thrown in at evening ; and 
no startling likenesses are to be obtained after 
a fleeting glimpse of the very fairest vision on a 
summer’s or winter’s day. On the contrary, the 
technique of work is matter-of-fact, and the pro- 
fession of model is recognized in America as well 
as England, just as the round of the artist’s year 
has come to include certain special obligations, 
certaiff open” days, certain “show” Sundays, and, 
abroad, certain periods for travel and the accu- 
mulating of what is known among the fraternity 
as “stuff.” 

In England, November sees nearly all busy men 
in their London studios, there working up the 
studies of the summer-time and autumn, there 
preparing for the winter exhibitions, the Gros- 
venor and Dudley, after which comes the rush of 
work for the grand spring exhibits, the Grosve- 
nor, the Institute, and the Academy drawing all 
workers Londonward, and claiming the best that 
talent and time can give. And it is during this 
period of labor in studios, dim, sometimes in fog- 
gy weather, that a pleasant winter “season”’ is 
established : small dinners, five-o’clock teas, small 
evening gatherings take place, and in artistic and 
literary London how hospitable, how fascinating 
such can be, those only who have experienced 
their delights can say. Work goes on with enough 
of outside stimulus and friction, and sufficient im- 
petus from the exhibitions, until April comes, 
bringing that artistic day of days, “Show Sun- 
day,” when every studio is opened, and visitors, 
invited or otherwise, go about and inspect the 
work “on the easel.” Then come the Academy 
dinner ; the private views; and at the latter how 
much pleasant gossiping, floating criticism, and 
eager gazing are done! The company absorb or 
diffuse all the brilliancy of the occasion, and one 
comes away full of a sense of color and anima- 
tion, of movement and sound, and of here and 
there sudden commands, as it were, from the 
walls, vague, half-formed impressions which we 
have always found that latter days develop. 

The rush of the Academy over, the artist in 
England generally takes a “run over” to Paris 
for the Salon, and in the month of June how 
many familiar faces may we not see in the great 
galleries or in the gardens about, “shop” talk 
floating on the air, with plans for the “little” 
breakfasts, dinners, or suppers in which the wan- 
dering worker of the brush doth delight! And 
from Paris back to the favorite spots where each 
artist finds his best material. Year after year 
sees the same men in the same place, acquaint- 
ing themselves with external forms, possessing 
themselves of the earth’s secret—the real message 
of sky and air—and so on through a summer 
which may inelude a little vagabondizing, and 
back again to the fire-lit studios of London, to 
the chat of the winter season, the cozy cup of 
tea and friendly mug of beer, the ebb and flow of 
humanity and work, and last, but by no means 
least, the steady attendance of the professional 
model. 

In London the model can be, and very often is, 
an extremely respectable member of society ; and 
if his or her work be well done, the pay is not 
bad as wages goin England. Seven and sixpence 
a day, or a shilling an hour, is the price paid a 
costume model, while those in the life classes or 
posing as figure models earn half as much again. 
Some men and women have grown old in the pro- 
fession, know every artist and his or her work, are 
well versed in studio ways, understand costumes, 
and even something of periods in costume, and not 
infrequently contribute valuable suggestions. Oth- 
ers, who may be invaluable so far as lines go, are, 
after years of work, hopelessly dull, stiff, and un- 
inverested ; indeed, we have known of an instance 
where a young woman has sat three years for a 
well-known artist without having acquired the 
faintest idea of what he was doing, or what 
special style he worked in, and would as placidly 
pose for an escaping slave as for a lady of fashion, 
without taking the smallest interest in the work or 
its suecess. Others, however, enter with very de- 
liberate zeal into their work, and where they are 
not too knowing, they are valuable assistants. 
Naturally, the specialties of the model are so much 
capital in his favor. Some are noted for hands, 
others for the pose of the head, others for some 
peculiarity of coloring, while the “classical” is 
looked for in certain instances, and the grotesque 
in others. One of the most perfect models we 
ever knew was-a man who had not a single abso- 
lutely good feature, but whose tout ensemble was 
excellent, and whose entire willingness to sink 
personal prejudice and devote himself to the cause 
was really noble. This spirited person has posed 
on a broiling July day, with heavy wraps, and over 
a candle which illumined his heated face, to rep- 
resent a Christmas traveller cowering over the 
fire, and that no moan escaped him is to be re- 
corded to his credit ; and on a fine day in June he 
“posed” in bed, as a very sick person, in an elab- 
orate night-cap, wearing an expression of patient 
anguish, which perhaps toward sundown ceased 
to be entirely simulated. This man had been, as 
it is called, “on the grounds,” otherwise a sport- 
ing character, and being converted by some 
travelling preacher, he abandoned a very money- 
making and exciting career for the life of artists’ 
model, and years proved his patience and sincer- 
ity ; an inborn cockney, hopelessly though cheer- 
fully independent of f’s, he had a queer streak 
of fun in him, which asserted itself oddly, 
and under no circumstances required the aid of 
a smile. He had a grave way of telling inimi- 
tably funny things, which illumined many a foggy 
afternoon, and his staid endurance of the most 
hopeless cough we ever heard added to the im- 
pression of strength he gave. How he sat for a 
certain “ queer old gent on the Brompton Road” 
who “did the classical,” and how the old gent 
“hasked ’is hopinion, and then never took it, 
sir, don’t you know,” and how he went to a florid 
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artist of the hour, who kept him posing as a Turk 
six hours at a time, while he was “a-paintin’ of 
*is background in hall the ’ole bloomin’ time I 
was a-planted there, sir’; with the details of 
both incidents are tales that to be appreciated 
should be heard from those grave pale lips, 
while his eyes were full of suppressed glee. 

When such a faithful follower of the arts falls 
ill his employers usually contribute toward his 
support; but at best it is a bard life, and old age 
rarely finds such a one with any resource, the life 
as model having entirely destroyed other aims 
and powers of activity, so that until a “‘ Models’ 
Fund” be formed there must always be the sad 
spectacle of the old and decrepit model going 
from studio to studio seeking the only employ- 
ment he understands, but finding it not. ‘ 

Another type is the fluent and loquacious per- 
sonage, who assumes his costume as though he 
felt himself fitted for purple and fine linen, and 
who is martial and commanding or nothing. 
Such a one there used to be in London, a debo- 
nair middle-aged Irishman with an inexhaustible 
flow of language, a silvery tongue, and what 
might be called the remnants of what in younger 
days would have been “a way with him,” a twin- 
kle in his eye and a turn to his laugh that spoke 
of his careless jollity and happy-go-lucky charac- 
ter,and indeed it was this “way with him,” we 
believe, which had brought this descendant of 
kings to earn a precarious but very highly stimu- 
lated living as a model. 

Women who pose in England are apt to have 
very ugly hands and feet, but blooming color, and 
a certain power which makes them good and ver- 
satile models. Occasionally there descends upon 
an unsuspecting studio some young person who 
languishes over her work, feeling sure it is very 
romantic and picturesque and fascinating; but 
usually there is hard work done, and done rather 
stolidly, too. Little children sit very well in Eng- 
land, but of course without the almost profession- 
al patience of Continental children. Some old 
models in England make it a point to provide 
children for studio use “from long-coated ones 
hup,” as a large old woman informed us; “hall 
the hages needed, and pretty darlings, too.” 
Three of the darlings being produced, proved to be 
sturdy little urchins, with the most unappeasable 
appetites, and a constant determination to howl, 
which was always promptly checked by the large 
old party who was in waiting for them. 

There are none of the recognized festivities 
for models in London such as are notable in 
Paris. In the former place they are rarely ac- 
quainted with each other. They have no bonds 
of sympathy, they have no special ties, and at 
home they are just like other middle-class work- 
ers—in no way distinctly professional. This has 
its advantages and disadvantages, for while they 
are pleasanter members of society, they have less 
professional savoir-faire than their brethren over 
the water, and they perform their work more per- 
functorily if more steadily. 





THE OATH OF THE FEHMGERICHT. 


HE ceremony of initiation could be legally and 

validly performed on the “ red earth of West- 
phalia” only. According to statutes and instruc- 
tions preserved in various archives, the reception 
of candidates for admission into the Fehmic bro- 
therhood was to take place at the ordinary diets 
of the courts. After having satisfied the assem- 
bled Freischoeffen as to his fitness, the postulant, 
bare-headed and ungirt, was required to kneel 
before the Freigraf, and holding between the fore 
and middle fingers and the thumb of his right 
hand the hilt of a sword, to which a halter was 
attached, to repeat after him a solemn oath, in 
which his duties as Freischoeffe were set forth: 
“T swear by the Holy Law that from this day 
forth I will keep and hide the Fehme from sun 
and from moon, from water and from fire, from 
all creatures and from all living men, from father 
and mother, from sister and brother, from wife 
and child, from friend and kin, and from all that 
God ever created, excepting the man who has 
sworn the oath and is a Freischoeffe; further- 
more that from this day forth I will bring be- 
fore this tribunal, or some other free tribunal, to 
be judged according to justice or according to 
mercy, whatever is cognizable by the Fehme, 
whether I know it of my own knowledge or learn 
it from a truthful man, whether it be in by-way 
or highway, by night or by day, in wood or in 
field; whether it be in tavern, in wine or beer 
house, or in the church—wherever it be in the 
whole world; and this I shall not forbear to do 
for love nor for hate, for friend nor for kin, for 
silver nor for gold, nor for the sake of anything 
that God has created or made in the world; 
furthermore, that from this day forth I will 
neither say nor do, in word or deed, anything 
against the King of the Holy Empire’s secret 
ban. All these words that have here been spok- 
en before me, and which I have repeated, I 
swear to keep truthfully and steadfastly, as a 
true Freischoeffe should keep them: so help me 
God and the saints!” This oath having been ad- 
ministered, the Freigraf turned to the Freifrone, 
whose office seems to have been somewhat similar 
to that of the modern clerk of the court, and in- 
quired of him what penalty was decreed against 
those who broke the oath. The Freifrone was 
to bear witness and to say: “If this man shall 
break his oath, or reveal any part or portion of 
the secrets of the Holy Ban, he shall be seized, 
his hands bound together, and a bandage put 
over his eyes; he shall be thrown on his back, 
his tongue shall be torn from his throat, a three- 
stranded rope fastened about his neck, and he 
shall be hanged seven feet higher than a com- 
mon thief.” So binding and absolute was the 
oath of secrecy that it had full effect even in the 
confessional, and no member of the Fehme would 
have dared to impart the secrets of the brother- 
hood even to his father confessor. 
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ISABELLA OF AUSTRIA.* 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


By special request we republish Mr. Whittier’s 
lost poem, “Isabella of Austria,” mentioned in 
Mrs. Spofford’s article on “The Quaker Poet” in 
the January number of Harper’s MaGazing, which 
has been out of print for many years, and which 
has been included in no collection of Whittier’s 
poems since the almost inaccessible edition of 
1838. 


"Miner the palace bowers of Hungary, imperial Pres- 
burg’s pride, 

With the noble-born and beautiful assembled at her 
side, 

She stood beneath the summer heaven, the soft winds 
sighing on, 

Stirring the green and arching boughs, like dancers 
in the sun. 

The beautiful pomegranate’s gold, the snowy orange 
bloom, 

The lotus and the creeping vine, the rose’s meek per- 
fume, 

The willow crossing with its green some statue’s 
marble hair— 

All that might charm th’ exquisite sense or light the 
heart was there, 


But she—a monarch’s treasured one—leaned gloomily 
apart, 

With her dark eye tearfully cast down and a shadow 
on her heart. 

Young, beautiful, and dearly loved, what shadow hath 
she known ? 

Are not the hearts and swords of all held sacred as 
her own? 

Is not ber lord the kingliest in battle-field or bower? 

The foremost in the council hall, or at the banquet 
hour? 

Is not his love as pure and deep as his own Danube’s 
tide? 

And wherefore in her princely home weeps Isabel, his 
bride ? 


She raised her jewelled hand and flung her veiling 
tresses back, 

Bathing its snowy tapering within their glossy black. 

A tear fell on the orange leaves; rich gem and mimic 
blossom 

And fringéd robe shook fearfully upon her sighing 
bosom. 

“Smile on, smile on,” she murmured low, “for all is 
joy around, 

Shadow and sunshine, stainless sky, soft airs and 
blossomed ground ; 

"Tis meet the light of heart should smile when na- 
ture’s brow is fair, 

And melody and fragrance meet, twin sisters of the 
air! 


“But ask me not to share with you the beauty of 
the scene, 

The fountain fall, mosaic walk, and tessellated green ; 

And point not to the mild blue sky or glorious sum- 
mer sun: 

I know how very fair is all the hand of God hath 
done— 

The hills, the sky, the sun-lit cloud, the fountain leap- 
ing forth, 

The swaying trees, the scented flowers, the dark green 
robes of earth— 

I love them still, yet I have learned to turn aside 
from all, 

And never more my heart must own their sweet but 
fatal thrall. 


“ And I could love the noble one whose mighty name 
I bear, 

And closer to my bursting heart his hallowed image 
wear; 

And I could watch our sweet young flower unfold- 
ing day by day, 

And taste of that unearthly bliss which mothers only 
may; 

Bat no! I may not cling to earth: that voice is in 
my ear, 

That shadow lingers by my side, the death wail and 
the bier, 

The cold and starless night of death when day may 
never beam, 

The silence and the loathsomeness, the sleep which 
hath no dream. 


“Oh God! to leave this fair, bright world, and more 
than all, to know 

The moment when the spectral one shall deal his 
fearful blow! 

To know the day, the very hour, to feel the tide roll 
on, 

To shudder at the gloom before, and weep the sun- 
shine gone, 

To count the days, the few short days, of light and 
life and breath 

Between me and the noisome grave, the voiceless home 
of death! 

Alas! if knowing, feeling this, I murmur at my doom, 

Let not Thy frowning, O my God, lend darkness to 
the tomb! 


“Oh, I have borne my spirit up, and smiled amid the 
chill 

Remembrance of my certain doom, which lingers 
with me still; 

I would not cloud our fair child’s brow, nor let a 
tear-drop dim 

The eye that met my wedded lord’s, lest it should 
sadden him. 

But there are moments when the gush of feeling has 
its way, 

That hidden tide of unnamed woe nor love nor fear 
may stay. 

Smile on, smile on, light-hearted ones; your sun of 
joy is high, 

Smile on, and leave the doomed of Heaven alone to 
weep and die.” 

* . . 7 . . . 

A funeral chant was wailing through Vienna’s holy 
pile, 

A coffin with its gorgeous pall was borne along the 
aisle; 

The banners of a kingly race waved high above the 
dead, 





* “ Teabella, Infanta of Parma, and consort of Joseph 
of Austria, predicted her own death immediately after 
her marriage with the Emperor. Amidst the gayety 
and aplendor of Vienna and Presbnrg she was reserv 
and melancholy ; she believed that Heaven had given 
her a view of the frture, ant that ber child, the name- 
sake of the great Maria Theresa, would perish wiih 
her. Her prediction was fulfilled.” 





A mighty band of mourners came—a king was at its 
head, 

A youthful king, with mournful tread, and dim and 
tearful eye, 

He had not dreamed that one 30 pure as his fair 
bride could die; 

And sad and wild above the throng the funeral an- 
them rung, 

“Mourn for the hope of Austria, mourn for the loved 
and young!” 


The wail went up from other lands—the valleys of 
the Hun, 

Fair Parma with its orange bowers and hills of vine 
and sun; 

The lilies of imperial France drooped as the sound 


went by; 

The long lament of cloistered Spain was mingled in 
the cry; 

The dwellers in Colorno’s halls, the Slowak at his 


cave, 

The bowed at the Escurial, the Magyar sternly brave— 

All wept the early stricken flower, and burst from 
every tongue, 

“Mourn for the dark-eyed Isabel, mourn for the 
loved and young!” 











Standing Collar. 
See illustration on page 93. 


Tuts standing collar is made of black ottoman 
silk, with light silk lining and stiff interlining. 
A row of gold braid edges the top, with its lower 
edge covered by a black chenille border. 


Brocade Basque. 
See illustration on page 93. 


Tue postilion basque illustrated is that of a 
bluish-gray brocade dress trimmed with sapphire 
blue velvet. It is short on the sides, forms two 
sloping points on the front, and has a square 
pleated back. The neck is finished with a vel- 
vet standing collar, below which is a revers col- 
lar, beneath the ends of which proceed shirred 
silk scarfs that taper to a point a short distance 
below the waist. The close sleeves have brocade 
shoulder puffs and round velvet cuffs, 








MONTE CARLO. 


See illustration on double page. 


HE powerful and striking engraving in this 
issue represents an event unhappily too com- 
mon at the notorious gambling-place. There in 
the loveliest spot in Europe, by the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, where the palms and cactuses 
of the tropics blend with the flowers and verdure 
of a more temperate zone, beneath the clearest 
of skies, some victim of the demon of play has 
ended a feverish life by his own hand. Usually 
the officials of the establishment endeavor to hush 
up occurrences like this, which would cool the ar- 
dor of their visitors, and have recourse to various 
devices to hide the truth. Men who have been 
known to have lost their last cent are found with 
rolls of notes in their pockets, carefully placed 
there to create the idea that something else than 
play was the cause of the suicide. The estab- 
lishment of a gambling-house at Monaco dates 
back to 1856, but it obtained no celebrity till M. 
Blane took the management, in 1860, and rebap- 
tized the “ Elysée Alberto,” on the Spelugues, by 
the more sounding name of “ Monte Carlo.” 

The interior of the Casino is a curious spec- 
tacle. It is entered by a vestibule of vast and 
imposing dimensions. Its formisoblong. A gal- 
lery supported by handsome columns surrounds 
it, and at each end of this gallery are two large 
fresco paintings, one representing “ Monte Car- 
lo,” taken from the route of Mentone ; ‘the other, 
“ Olive- gathering at Cape Martin.” At night 
these landscapes are lit up in an effective man- 
ner, and the beams of light fall on them like the 
raysofthesun. On the south side of the vestibule 
is the theatre, where admirable performances are 
given by the best Italian and French: artists, both 
of operaanddrama. At the east end are the read- 
ing-rooms, and at the west end are the éntrée and 
sortie of the antechamber of the salles de jeu, 
which is of handsome proportions, decorated in 
the Neo-Greek style, and is lighted by ornamental 
skylights and three large windows facing north. 
Three doorways arched in Arabic style give ac- 
cess to the “Salle Mauresque,” in which the rou- 
lette tables are established. The Moorish hall is 
spacious and lofty, and, like the vestibule and 
antechamber, is oblong. It is lighted in the day- 
time by skylights and windows facing east and 
west, and at night by clusters of gas and moder- 
ator lamps. Each table is lit by shaded lamps 
suspended from the ceiling. Gaming is continu- 
ous from 11 a.m. to 11 P.m., but upon occasion 
the bank either prolongs or shortens these hours. 
Usually decorum prevails in this hall of Eblis. 
The croupiers are prompt to settle the differences 
of men, but are exceedingly chary of exercising 
their authority among women; doubtless experi- 
ence has taught them the futility of such attempts. 
Many instances have occurred, however, to show 
that this course is not always judicious, as Monte 
Carlo is a rendezvous for women of ill repute, 
and they do not hesitate, if angered by defeat, to 
shamelessly insult any lady who may have taken 
a position near them. And yet many ladies are 
to be found there at all hours. Neither the ad- 
mirable music nor the wealth of literature within 
their reach, nor the splendid scenery of the prin- 
cipality, can draw them away from the attrac- 
tions of roulette and trente et quarante. 

The government has been induced by the 
late agitations against Monte Carlo to impose 
stringent rules calculated to control their own 
people, but the regulations are of little avail in 
high quarters, and great laxity prevails. Pro- 
vided you are properly dressed, you can enter 
any part of the Casino except the Salles de Jeu 
without a carte d’admission, and to obtain that 
only a very simple form is to be observed. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF SEPARATE WORLDS. 


AMILTON REDCLOVE lunched at Ilver- 

combe, and made himself agreeable to the 
ladies. He was full of anecdote, and altogether 
at his ease—never was a man through whose 
hands a title had slipped in such excellent spirits. 
A republican of the brightest red could not have 
treated his loss with more thorough contempt. 
In the genial, light-hearted being at [lvercombe, 
Lord Redclove would have completely failed to 
recognize his stiff, starchy nephew,of whom he 
was more than half afraid, whom he had never 
taken readily to his heart; and in whom he bad 
not placed any confidence, private secretary 
though Hamilton was supposed to be. 

Hamilton alluded once more, and only once 
more, to the change of his position which the 
birth of an heir to the Redclove estate had made 
for him. This was after luncheon, and when he 
had followed Agnes to the terrace again, having 
successfully talked the old lady into a drowsy 
state in less than ten minutes. Agnes had left 
them together, thinking they might like to speak 
of old times—of her father, of whom she knew 
so little—of Lord Redclove, and Frances Danger- 
field—and thinking also that they could speak 
more freely in her absence; but in a short while 
he was with her on the terrace, along which they 
walked slowly side by side. 

“Mrs. Dangerfield is asleep,” he said; “may I 
come and keep you company?” 

“Tf you like,” Agnes answered, 

“T dare say you think I have been acting very 
cleverly my part of philosopher this afternoon,” 
he said, “for you looked. at me suspiciously at 
luncheon more than once.” 

“I hardly understood why you should not be 
sorry for your uncle’s marriage, and for the loss 
of a title.” 

“T ought to have been sorry; but the fact is, 
my expectations have always been just far 
enough in the background to keep me unsettled 
and restless. It was on the cards that my uncle 
would marry—the fact is accomplished. It was 
on the ecards that he would not leave me a penny 
of his money, or an inch of his land—he has oft- 
en hinted as much—and lo, the money and land 
slide gracefully away from my clutches, As for 
the title, I never wanted it; more than once I 
have shuddered at the thought of acquiring it. 
Strange, is it not?” 

“Yes; I think so—in you.” 

“Why in me?” he asked, almost sharply. 

“You have been brought up amongst the class 
that worships rank and family.” 

“That’s my misfortune, not my fault,” he an- 
swered, dryly. 

“I don’t know whether you are satirizing me 
or not,” said Agnes, doubtfully ; “ your ways are 
not my ways, and I shall not attempt to under- 
stand you.” 

“T am not difficult of comprehension.” 

“You have been always a mystery to me,” said 
Agnes, thoughtfully. 

“T am sorry for that, because I hate mystery.” 

“As much as you hate enthusiasm ?” asked 
Agnes, archly. 

“ More so,” he said, laughing. “Now see what 
the loss of a title has done for me already. You 
are no longer afraid of me; you seem to have be- 
come—if I may say so,” he added, deferentially 
—‘‘almost my friend.” 

“Tn one way, I have always thought of you as 
a friend, as I hope my brother has; but I have 
never been afraid of you, Mr. Redclove.” 

“Then you ought to have been.” 

“Those who have been kind to me live in my 
gratitude, and not my fear.” 

“Ah! [think I hate gratitude too. It makes 
you humble, and sets me a long distance away 
from the daughter of an old friend. I don’t un- 
derstand you either,” he added, very quickly, as 
her color mounted to her face; “ your character 
has troubled me a great deal, and before I leave 
Grayling I should like to read it like a book.” 

a“ Why 5 and 

“Your idea of your own character does not as- 
similate with all tot Mr. Fayre and his daughter 
tell me.” i 

“ T hope they have not been too hard upon me ?” 

“You know what they are likely to say ?” 

“Yes,” said Agnes, with a little sigh; “ they 
are very kind.” 

“ And Estelle too—” 

“Ah! poor Estelle !—it seems strange I shall 
not see her again.” 

“But you shall see her.” 

“No—not if I can help it.” 

“ Miss Challis, lam particularly anxious about 
this,” he said, earnestly ; “I am vexed at Estelle’s 
mother’s coldness and hardness. You are not be- 
ing treated well by my cousin, and such poor pride 
as hers deserves a lesson.” 

“ Which I care not to give. You must consid- 
er me, Mr. Redclove, in this matter, too. I think 
I have a voice in it.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Tt will not do me any good to receive Estelle’s 
thanks, or to see Estelle herself here, in opposi- 
tion to her mother’s wish.” 

“You forget Estelle is a very firm—even ob- 
stinate—young woman at times.” 
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“T will write to her before you leave to-day. 
When do you think of returning ?” 

Hamilton put his hands behind him, and look- 
ed down at the red gravel to consider the matter 
seriously. ‘ Well, I hardly know,” he said; “it 
depends a great deal upon the old lady within 
there. If she asks me to dinner, I shall certain- 
ly stop.” ; 

“ Are you not expected back at the vicarage ?” 
asked Aggie, in surprise. 

“T hinted that my movements would be uncer- 
tain to-day. They are all inclined to pity me and 
preach at me—except Bella Fayre, who would 
laugh at me for two pins—and the general idea 
is that I am walking about the fields tearing my 
hair and railing against fortune, which has played 
me so vile a trick. I am glad to be away from 
them all—awfully glad. See what a terrible lot 
of their company I have had lately !” 

Aggie laughed at his fears and his ingratitude 
— yes, they were almost friends already, and the 
loss of his chances had reduced him to a lower 
level, where she could meet him with less embar- 
rassment. This was the first time she had en- 
countered the real Hamilton Redeclove, and he 
was pleasant company, chatting in this light way 
to her. He knew much of her history, and did 
not shrink away, as young Mrs. Dangerfield did; 
he believed in her without an explanation too ter- 
rible and too unnecessary to make to him, and he 
was a lero through it all—a hero of the old days 
when life was cloud-land, and he shone through 
it, and came with helping hands toward Sam and 
herself. This was the fourth time they had met 
in their lives, and yet she could have called him 
friend already, if he had really wished it, and been 
proud of his friendship and interest for all time. 
She was no longer on her guard against him, as 
she had been, despite his charity, till that day. 
She felt that she could trust him now. 

“Tlvercombe is a charming place,” said he. 
“T ought to have been here every day, and taken 
a dozen or two of sketches.” 

“ You paint ?” 

“T daub a little. I do nothing well—that is 
the worst of it, now I have to earn my own 
crusts,” ; 
“You will remain your uncle’s secretary, sure- 
9” 

“Private and confidential secretary—oh no! 
—not after his want of confidence; and after 
that baby,” he added. “Perhaps I shall get 
something under government abroad, or go into 
the wine trade, or buy an agency, or open a 
butcher’s shep. I am anxious to begin real work, 
for the first time in my life. I have been play- 
ing at it and loafing away till now. Do you 
know anything of the Cape ?—or about Caffres ?” 

Agnes shook her head. 

“Never mind—we will not talk of this any 
more, please. I have come to Ilvercombe to 


evade it. Can not you suggest another subject ?” 
he inquired. 
“Yes.” 


“Pray do.” 

“T have had something to puzzle me for days,” 
said Aggie. 

“A conundrum? Let me hear it; I am fond 
of riddles.” 

“ Ah, you are laughing at me again.” 

“T wouldn’t laugh at you for—” 

“*For worlds!” said Aggie, quickly. “ Yes, 
that’s the phrase, and the puzzle to me. When 
you walked with me across the fields last week 
you said that you were coming on to Ilvercombe ; 
when Ilvercombe was in sight, you told me you 
had altered your mind, and would not proceed 
further for worlds. Why was that?” 

Hamilton did not answer at once. He studied 
the gravel-path again, and locked his hands to- 
gether behind his back, and was silent until they 
had reached the end of the terrace and turned. 

“T am a changeable man; I don’t know my 
own mind for half an hour together. I am dis- 
tressingly versatile,” he said at last. 

“That is not a fair reply.” 

A shadow, as of disappointment at his evasion, 
passed across her face, and his quick, watchful 
glance detected it. 

“T will tell you, if you are very curious,” he 
said. 

“T am very curious.” 

“And will not be offended with me ?” he added. 

“T do not readily take offense.” 

“And will not be offended with me?” he re- 
peated, very emphatically. 

“No,” she replied. 

“JT will make a clean breast of it, then,” he 
said, ruefully. ‘I was suspicious of you when I 
overtook you. I thought I was acting in the in- 
terests of the family by watching you. I had in- 
tended to come on here and be a foil to you and 
a spy, and to warn that solitary old woman against 
you. Before I had reached Ilvercombe all my 
suspicions and my cunning projects for your dis- 
comfiture were trampled under-foot, and I felt I 
was a coward and a cad. I turned back, Miss 
Challis, as heartily ashamed of myself as even 
you could wish me to be.” 

Agnes Challis was silent in her turn for a few 
moments ; then she said, quietly, 

“Thank you for a better opinion of me than 
you had a week ago.” 

“Tt was a free forgiveness you promised,” he 
said, meaningly. 

“T have nothing to forgive,” she replied. “I 
don’t know why you should not have suspected 
me, and I wonder a little what I said that should 
have changed you from a spy to—to a friend, I 
was going to say,” she added, with a little laugh. 

“Well, why not friend 2” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“T don’t quite see that.” 

“T do not want any friends,” was the abrupt 
answer, 

“Thank you,” said Hamilton. 

“Your world is not my world; yours is full of 
great, grand folk, and mine only holds myself, 
and needs hobody but mvself for company.” 


‘ 
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“That is hardly correct.” 

“Why not?” asked Aggie, sharply. 

“ You have plenty of friends, according to your 
own showing. There are Mr, Fayre and his daugh- 
ter, old Mrs. Dangerfield, and every humble in- 
habitant in Grayling to whom you have been 
kind.” 

“Not of my world—not one of them,” she 
cried. 

“Estelle Dangerfield ?” 

“A half-sister, whom the truth would frighten 
to death.” 

“ Daniel Overdown ?” 

“An impatient, hot-headed, unselfish being, 
Heaven knows, but as apart from me and my life 
as you are.” 

“T should like a little glimpse ‘into this world 
of yours,” said Hamilton. 

“Tt would not be worth the trouble to describe 
it, and it would be beyond your comprehension.” 

“ Shadow-land, perhaps ?” 

“ Shadow-land and dream-land together.” 

“An odd atmosphere for a quiet girl to ex- 
ist in.” 

“Still, I exist,” was the quiet reply. 

“But you are neither a shadow nor a dream.” 

“T may pass away like either,” she said, sor- 
rowfully. 

“T don’t understand her yet,” thought Hamil- 
ton; but he did not answer her again, or seek to 
argue further with her. The new sadness on her 
face checked him, and there were thoughts there 
which his instinct told him to respect. This was 
no longer the light-hearted, laughing-faced Aggie 
Challis, who at times did not seem to have a care 
in the world, but who only had the gift of keep- 
ing her cares at a distance by strength of will 
and faith in herself. 

He did not understand her, but he was won- 
derfully interested in her. Hardly as a friend, 
perhaps—he could not tell—he did not seek to 
know ; but she was right in one thing, her world 
was not his, and her pride was not like his own. 
He believed in her now implicitly; she was as 
near a heroine in some respects as any woman 
he had ever met out of a book, and she was as 
brave as most book heroines. Yes, she would 
pass away like a shadow and a dream to him; 
he was going into active life somewhere, and she 
would live and die in Warwickshire probably ; 
but, for all that, he should be very much obliged 
to old Mrs. Dangerfieid if she asked him to stay 
to dinner presently. 


a 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LATE COMERS. 


Hamitton Repciove was asked to dine at II- 
vercombe. The invitation was not to be grace- 
fully avoided, had old Mrs, Dangerfield wished 
to do so; for the young man betrayed no desire 
to depart, and evidently wished his visit to oe 
considered as a something less formal and more 
friendly than a morning call. He had made up 
his mind to a long day; he spoke very plainly of 
the relief it was to him to be free of his relatives, 
and of their objectionable condolence with him on 
a loss which he affected not to deplore. The news 
had unsettled him certainly, and in his state of un- 
settlement he had walked across the fields to the 
home where he had been always welcome in his 
boyhood. He trusted that he was welcome now, 
that the ladies would not send him back too quick- 
ly to his cousins’ pity, and Mr, Fayre’s long-winded 
exhortations to patience under worldly afflictions. 
He did not need pity, he said again, and he felt 
it would be ungrateful, although absolutely ne- 
cessary, to return Mr. Fayre’s sermon with sar- 
casm if he had another dose of it before bed- 
time. 

It did not require all these hints to secure an 
invitation to dinner from old Mrs. Dangerfield; 
but after it had been given and accepted, Hamil- 
ton still had an excuse or two to offer, lest his 
pertinacity should be considered as the persist- 
ence of an ill-bred man, He would have taken 
up his position as a friend of the family at once, 
but although the old lady was polite, and even at 
times genial, he felt that he was the stranger in 
the house, albeit a stranger who was welcome, 
and who improved upon acquaintance. 

He was a cautious young man, too,who did 
not devote all his attention to Aggie Challis; he 
talked to the elder lady of past times, he brought 
to her recollection episodes of the days when her 
son Paul lived, and he made rapid strides in her 
good graces. In the evening, when he rose to 
go, both women were sorry; Agnes, because his 
pleasant, easy—if a trifle airy—manner was a 
relief to the dullness of the house in which she 
had immured herself, and because—if it be ne- 
cessary to analyze our heroine’s feelings at this 
early stage—she was interested in him as an 
atom of the past that had drifted to the life 
in which he had acknowledged he was interested 
too. He was a new character to consider in her 
little world—a something different from the rest ; 
and though, when she came to reflect. more deep- 
ly, she might dislike him more and trust him 
less, still he was a being to study, an agent in 
her life; a benefactor even, who had been kind 
to Sam, and bore no malice because Sam had been 
ungrateful. 

He was shaking hands with them and wishing 
them good-evening when the clock was striking 
eight. There was a long walk before him across 
the fields; he should take that route as a cross- 
cut to Grayling, despite its loneliness, he said; 
and then, as he turned to withdraw, the bell of 
the house—and an old sepulchral bell it was— 
clanged loudly. 

“ Visitors ?” said Agnes, wonderingly. 

“ Estelle!” cried the old lady; “I am sure of 
it.” 

Hamilton became conscious of the old lady’s 
reproachful glance in his direction, and he 
shrugged his shoulders as he said: 

“T have had u.othing to do with it. I think,” 





he added, “it can scarcely be Estelle at this 
hour.” 

He sat down to await the result, and in due 
course the servant announced, “The Honorable 
Mrs. Dangerfield and Miss Dangerfield.” 

An instant afterward and Frances Dangerfield, 
tall and stately, and with her daughter at her 
side, was ushered into the drawing-room. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” murmured 
the gray-haived lady, who was visibly embarrassed. 

“ Estelle and I thought it would be ungracious 
of us to leave Warwickshire without calling to 
wish you and Miss Challis good-by,” said the 
widow; “and as our movements are uncertain 
to-morrow, I hope you will excuse the lateness of 
the present visit.” 

“You are welcome, Frances, at any hour,” re- 
plied the old lady. 

“Thank you.” 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield turned to Ag- 
nes, who was steadily surveying her, and held her 
hand toward her frankly, and in a new manner, 
to which our heroine had not been hitherto ac- 
customed. 

“ Miss Challis, I am very glad to see you again,” 
she said, and her voice faltered just a little in the 
saying of it. 

“IT did not think that you—” And then Aggie 
paused, but young Mrs. Dangerfield guessed what 
she was going to say, and had instinctively re- 
frained from saying. 

“T have been proud and harsh to you: forgive 
an unhappy woman, and think no more of it,” 
Frances said, in a low tone. 

“T am surprised,” replied Aggie. 
know—” 

“T will explain at a later hour. Now talk to 
Estelle,” said she, once more interrupting her. 

She made room for her daughter, who dropped 
into the seat by Agnes’s side, took both her hands 
in hers, and kissed her. 

“My dear Aggie, why did you run away from 
us, and leave me to that teasing Bella Fayre? 
Grandmamma might have waited till I had gone 
back to London before snapping you up in this 
manner.” 

“There was more room here,” said Agnes, 
“and the vicarage was getting crowded.” 

“You see we have come after you, and this 
cousin of mine, who has deserted us for the at- 
tractions of your society,” she said, turning to 
Hamilton, half jestingly. 

“Was I not recommended a long walk to re- 
lieve the morbid character of mv feelings, engen- 
dered by bad news ?” Hamilton answered. “ Was 
it not impossible to sit still under affliction and 
loss ?”” 

“ Ah, poor Hamilton !” said Estelle, in pitying 
accents. “Tam afraid, Agnes, you have found 
him very dull and dispirited to-day.” 

“No,” said Aggie, smiling; “he has borne -up 
against his misfortunes very well.” 

“ After all, what loss is it?” said Estelle. “Tf 
my grandpapa, Lord Redclove, has married again, 
we have scarcely a right to call it a misfortune, 
and Hamilton is above any selfish considerations 
as to his own position. He—” 

“Yes, yes; but don’t say any more, Estelle, 
please,” he cried. “Don’t console me, for Go— 
goodness’ sake. You can not realize what a heavy 
loss I have sustained in being balked of an ancient 
and glorious title, to which I have looked forward 
from my cradle. You simple-minded women,” 
he said, “can not understand the height of a 
man’s ambition, or the immeasurable depth of a 
man’s despair.” 

He groaned, and then walked gravely round 
the room, with his hands beliind him and his 
head bent downward. 

“Poor fellow!” whispered Estelle to Agnes ; 
“it is a blow to him; but mamma and I will be 
able to console him presently. It is not as if 
any loss to him would make any difference in us.” 

“T-do not think he requires any consolation,” 
Aggie quietly remarked. 

“ Ah! you don’t know him as we do. You have 
not an idea how dreadfully ambitious he is,” Es- 
telle continued. 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ But you heard him just now ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Aggie, quietly ; “I heard him.” 

She had heard him with considerable astonish- 
ment; she had seen, moreover, the mock gravity 
of his demeanor and the burlesque assumption 
of his disappointment very clearly too, and Estelle 
Dangerfield had not. Estelle had not lived in a 
sphere where jests flourished, or eccentric. humor 
was likely to be appreciated, and she believed in 
the misery which Hamilton, for some absurd rea- 
son or other, affected to be suffering from just 
then. Agnes did not like his acting—his “ mak- 
ing fun,” as it were, of his own ill fortune—his 
taking her behind the scenes, and letting her see 
at what a poor value he estimated his cousin’s 
advice and sympathy. She hastened to change 
the conversation, to speak of Estelle’s recovery, 
of the journey to London to-morrow, of the plea- 
sant holiday it had been to Estelle, away from her 
town residence and her mother. 

“T dread going back,” Estelle whispered ; “ it 
is so terribly dull at home.” 

“You will have friends there.” 

“Yes, Hamilton will call again—he has half 
promised me that,” she said, coloring, as she whis- 
pered this important piece of news to Avnes. 
“You remember I told you I thought he had had 
once a few words with mamma about me.” 

“Yes, yes—hush, Estelle, please !—don’t talk 
of him now.” 

“ But [like to talk of him,” said Estelle, frankly. 

“You think too much of him,” remarked Ag- 
gie, in a low tone, and speaking very quickly, 
“and no girl should do that until she is quite 
sure the man thinks too much of her. Why, Es- 
telle, you have talked to me almost as if you and 
he were engaged to each other, and I have been 
led almost to think so.” 

“T have told you the secrets of my heart,” she 
whispered, with a sigh; “but I can’t read his.” 


“T hardly 





“Don’t try,” said Agnes; “ wait till he comes 
to read it for you, or till he goes abroad, and you 
see he was not worth troubling your head about.” 

“Abroad! Has he—has he said anything 
about going abroad ?” 

“A word or two, I think.” 

Estelle turned very pale on the instant. 

“Will you get me a glass of water, please?” 
she murmured. 

Agnes was quick to dash into the dining-room 
in search of a glass of water ; she returned with 
it to find the mother bending over Estelle, along 
with Hamilton and old Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“The journey has been too much for her; she 
is not well yet,” said the grandmother. 

“It was the long walk,” said Frances Danger- 
field. 

“ Walk !—you two!” exclaimed the old lady. 

‘Estelle was confident of her strength,” said 
Frances; “and of course we should not think of 
riding on the Lord’s Day.” 

“ Ah! I forgot that,” replied old Mrs. Danger- 
field, abruptly. 

“T am better now,” murmured Estelle, as she 
took the glass of water from her half-sister’s 
hand and put her lips to it; “it was coming out 
of the fresh air into this hot room—that’s all. 
The walk has not fatigued me in the least.” 

“You must stop here to-night,” said the host- 
ess; “you must not expose her to any fresh 
fatigue.” 

“ Yes,” said Estelle’s mother, “if you will bear 
with us for a few hours, and we are not intruding 
on you too much, I should be very glad to accept 
your invitation,” 

“There is plenty of room in this house for all 
who care to come and see me,” answered the old 
lady. 

“Then I hope you will find room for me some 
day,” said Hamilton, shaking hands with her 
again, and bowing very politely. “ Good-night 
—I must get back to the vicarage in time for 
prayers with Mr. Fayre. And to-morrow ?” 

He looked at his cousin Frances. 

“To-morrow we shall return home, if all’s 
well,” she said. 

“Very good, You will require my escort to 
town—of course ?” he added, after a pause, look- 
ing hard at the widow. : 

“ As you please, Hamilton,” Frances said, qui- 
etly. “I did not think you had an idea of remain- 
ing in Warwickshire.” 

“Of- remaining in Warwickshire, no; but of 
going to town, to be harassed to death by all the 
elub loafers, to hear their regrets and their jokes 
and their suggestions—I don’t quite see it,” he 
replied, moodily ; “ but still,” he said, with a sud- 
denness that was a trifle startling, “ I can accom- 
pany you. Ladies travelling together are not 
quite safe in these chivalrous latter days.” 

“We can take care of ourselves, Hamilton,” 
said Frances, with a faint smile on her thin lips; 
“so you will please yourself in escorting us to 
London. To-morrow will be.time enough to ar- 
rive at a decision. Good-night, cousin,” 

“ Good-night.” 

Hamilton Redclove turned his back upon Ilver- 
combe, and set forth across the fields at a smart 
pace, as if anxious to get back to the house 
whence his friends had departed, and the ladies, 
left to themselves, paired off, and changed part- 
ners, Frances Dangerfield taking away Agnes 
Challis to a distant couch, out of ear-shot of the 
old lady and her granddaughter Estelle, who had 
settled down by the fireside. 

“Now, Miss Challis, a few more words of ex- 
planation, to show I trust you and respect you,” 
said young Mrs. Dangerfield, earnestly, 


— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“THAT TERRIBLE PAST.” 


Tue difference in the manner of Estelle’s 
mother to Agnes Challis was sufficiently remark- 
able for the younger woman to be anxious for the 
reason of it. She waited patiently for the ex- 
planation that had been promised her, replying 
not to the words with which our last chapter 
closed. 

“T need not say Estelle knows nothing of your 
past, or of mine, and I amas anxious as ever that 
she should remain in ignorance of it,” the widow 
continued ; ‘“‘ but don’t mistake me,” she added, 
quickly, as Aggie seemed to draw herself up 
more stiffly on the instant; “it is not my pride, 
but to spare yours, and for the peace of mind of 
all of us, poor child!” 

“Why do you pity me?” asked Agnes, curi- 
ously. 

“ Because you are deservjng of a better life,” 
she answered ; “because I would make you my 
friend now, and I never, never can.” 

“Why, that is pitying me for the loss of your 
acquaintance,” said Aggie shrewdly, and a mu- 
sical little laugh escaped her that jarred a little 
on the susceptibilities of the widow. 

“I don’t mean that,” said Frances Dangerfield, 
quickly; “you must not be too severe, or too 
quick to retort upon me as you have done. I 
come in a chastened spirit—I am not your en- 
emy.” 

“No; but vou may be, madam,” was the reply. 
“Tt is more than possible you will be.” 

““Why ?” asked Mrs. Dangerfield, surprised in 
her turn. 

“Tt will always be impossible for you to like 
me, and it willbe so easy to hate presently,” said 
Aggie, sadly. 

‘Ts it probable I shall hate the girl who saved 
my child’s life, and whom I have not thanked 
from the fullness of my heart yet ? Why should 
hate follow the remembrance of your courage?” 

“Tam her daughter, madam, and you can nev- 
er forget that or forgive it,” said Agnes, boldly. 

Frances Dangerfield gave a perceptible shiver. 

“T have nothing to forget or forgive so far 
as you are concerned,” she said; “I have seen 
my pride in a different light to-day, and a good 








man has not shrunk from teaching me a new 
truth.” 

“Mr. Fayre?” said Agnes. 

“Yes. I didn’t know he was so earnest a 
Christian,” she murmured. “I did not know my 
own faults until he showed them to me. I have 
been very willfully blind until to-day.” 

“ Ts it at his request that you have come to me ?”’ 

“Tt is at the promptings of a heart which he 
has softened toward you. If I have been harsh 
and ungrateful, Agnes, pray forgive me. I have 
suffered much in my life, and am not the woman 
I was.” 

“T have nothing to forgive, Mrs. Dangerfield,” 
said Agnes, taking the extended hand again; “I 
could hardly expect you to look upon me kindly. 
And you—ah, you helped to break my mother’s 
heart.” 

Agnes Challis dropped the hand as she spoke, 
and there was a slight contraction of the high, 
white forehead. 

“You will understand me now, Agnes,” said 
Frances I’angerfield, after a long pause, “that 
had circumstances been different, 1 should have 
been proud of you for a friend, and to see you 
my daughter’s friend.” 

“TI might have been of help to Estelle; she is 
very weak, and I am interested in her,” said Ag- 
nes, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, but you will see how impossible it is that 
any friendship can exist without a terrible secret 
escaping and tarnishing the father’s memory.” 

“And shocking the pride that is left still in 
the mother,” added Agnes. “ Ah, madam, I don’t 
blame you,” she cried, as her listener winced per- 
ceptibly ; “I should be proud too, in your place, 
and knowing so little of the husband’s life as 
you did. I—I don’t think we shall act unwisely 
in going our separate ways. The path we should 
tread together is neither pleasurable nor safe.” 

“That is true,” the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield 
asserted. 

“ But the terrible secret you speak of may es- 
cape without your help or mine.” 

“T hope not—I pray not,” cried the widow. 

“For whose sake, Mrs. Dangerfield ?” was the 
ealm inquiry. 

“For all our sakes, 
yours.” 

“Don’t think of me in this matter, and don’t 
fear me. I have been on guard all my life.” 

“You are to be trusted,” murmured young 
Mrs. Dangerfield. “I have heard much of your 
earnestness and faith, in Grayling, and you will 
not—” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Dangerfield,” said Aggie, 
with sudden excitement, “but you must not bind 
me to a promise. I make none; I have no com- 
pact with you—none whatever.” 

“I can not comprehend you,” said the amazed 
widow. 

“T have a mission to fulfill.” 

“But you would not speak of the past again; 
you would not bring to light all those details 
which time has set back mercifully from us. 
You have just said—” 

“T have said, ‘Don’t fear me,’ Mrs. Danger- 
field ; that is all I can say.” 

Mrs. Dangerfield the younger dropped her voice 
to a still lower whisper. 

“Will you tell me in perfect confidence all you 
suspect? It may be in my power to undeceive 
you. I know more of the history of your erring 
father’s life than you can possibly know.” 

“There is nothing you can tell me with which 
IT am not acquainted,” replied Agnes, very sadly, 
“and there is much of which you have never 
dreamed.” 

“T can not credit that,” said the Honorable 
Mrs. Dangerfield, confidently. 

“ Well, well, we can not discuss it together, Es- 
telle is looking toward us, and wondering what 
we are whispering about. Shall I leave you?” 
“If you please. And if at any time I can be 
of—” 

“Thank you,” said Agnes, interrupting her, 
“and let me thank you also for your kinder feel- 
ings toward me. I am grateful; I shall be still 
grateful when you doubt me afresh.” 

“T shali have no cause to doubt you again.” 

Agnes Challis did not answer. She rose and 
walked to the side of her half-sister, whom she 
was never to acknowledge, and old Mrs. Danger- 
field crossed the room to her daughter-in-law, 
who, with her long, thin fingers interlaced, had 
already drifted into deep thoughts of her own, 
from which the feeble voice at her side did not 
readily arouse her. 

“You two have been talking of him,” said the 
old lady, almost sharply. 

“Tea" 

“Tt is no use—no good—I tell you!” cried the 
elder woman, with considerable excitement. 

“T know it; but Agnes Challis talks of the 
past as if I, whom it crushed, were ignorant of 
its power ; ignorant of the miserable truths which 
make up that bitter story,” cried the widow, quer- 
ulously. 

“Let the truth lie with my dead son,” said the 
old lady, solemnly; “part of it drove me mad 
after his accident, and, coming back to reason, I 
have hardly dared to face the rest. You and she 
may have to do it when I am gone.” 

“What is the rest ?” 

“T will tell you before you go away.” 

“ We leave to-morrow.” . 

“There will be time enough. It is a strange 
fate that sets you and Agnes Challis in this house 
together. I have been waiting for it all these 
years.” 

“ What is it you wish to tell me that you can 
not tell me now ?” 

“ Agnes is watching us,” replied old Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield; “she is a dear, good girl, but she dues 
not trust you or me much. Are you tired?” 

“" 

“*T will come to your rooms when the house is 
still, then. Sit up for me.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


For my own—Estelle’s— 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE PIGEONS OF ST. MARK. 


“ ges pigeons of St. Mark,” as the gentle birds are called that 

make their homes in the facade of the great basilica of 
Venice, and in the arcades and capitals of the buildings that sur- 
round the Piazzetta, form one of the best-known sights of the 
City of the Sea, Mr, Howells, indeed, calls them “ great humbugs,” 
and there is no denying that at times they are a nuisance; but the 
visitor's judgment is less harsh when he sees them circling round 
some pretty girl, and tamely perching on arm and shoulder, They 
are exceedingly fearless. Not only are they the recipients of plen- 
tifal provision from strangers, but they are fed daily from fands 
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THE PIGEONS OF ST. MARK, VENICE. 


bequeathed for that purpose. While the republic was existing, 
the state maintained them, and legends asserted that this was done 
in gratitude for the services they had rendered to the city in some 
of its wars with the Genoese, according to one version, or, accord- 
ing to another, in its wars with the Turks in Candia. But his- 
torical investigators carry back the history of these birds much 
before the dates of these events, and affirm that they were domi- 
ciled in the church of the apostle in the year 877. At that time, 
however, they were not treated with the consideration they ex- 
perience at present. 

It is told that on Palm-Sunday, after the conclusion of divine 


doves, fettered and encumbered with pieces of paper, to be scram. 
bled for by the congregation on the open space in front of the 
sacred edifice. Those that were caught were duly fattened, and de- 
voured on Easter-Sunday. Those that escaped and took refuge in 
the church were regarded as under the protection of the saints, 
When the old republic was destroyed by Napoleon, the poor 
pigeons had a hard time for some years, till a charitable lady, the 
Countess Poleastro, began to feed them regularly, and left a sum 
by her will to be applied for their maintenance after her decease, 
As the clock strikes two, whole flocks of these birds assemble, and 


| with their plumage flashing in blue and violet, swoop down to get 
service, the sacristans of St. Mark used to release a number of | 


their share of their daily dole. 
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Fig. 3.—Monocram. 
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Fig. 4.—Monoeram. 
Cross Srircu. 


Cross Srircu. 





NECESSAIRE WITH SEWING AND WRITING 
IMPLEMENTS. 


Spanpine CoLiar. 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror 
Rucue, Fie. 1. 








Fig. 1.—Lacr 
Neck RucHeg, 
[See Fig, 2. 





: ‘ ” Fancy Dress—“ Frencu Peasant.’ 
Fancy Dress—‘ Foury, 


the head-dress, is an insulator with wires attached that extend down 
to the shoulders. Blue silk stockings, and black kid slippers with a 
metal barb. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1-4. 


THESE monograms are designed for marking linen, Figs. 1 and x 
2 to be worked in satin stitch with white embroidery cotton, and Fancy Dress—“ French Peasant. 
Figs. 3 and 4 in cross stitch with colored cotton or silk. Tue short pink satin skirt is traversed by horizontal bands of 
moss green velvet ribbon, and completed by a full puffed drapery 


Fancy Dress—“ Folly.” 


j of flowered printed satin. The pointed corsage of moss green vel 

Tue short full skirt of white satin is ornamented with slender vet is laced with gold cord over a white mull kerchief; the short 

points of the same material, which are bordered with black velvet sleeves consist of a satin puff with a lace ruffle falling over it. A 

ribbon and studded with round gilded bells at the edges. The mull apron trimmed with lace and pink ribbon bows, and a small 

skirt is mounted in wide pleats at the top, and is made broader round cap of lace and ribbon, are worn with the dress. Black mitts, 
still by a double vertugadin puff of white silk gauze, which en- 


pink silk stockings, and black kid slippers with buckles 
cireles it about the hips. The short-sleeved pointed corsage is 


laced behind, and on the front velvet ribbon and bells outline a 
point like those on the skirt. A white satin cap with a velvet 
ribbon band and beils completes the costume. 


Hand Basket. 

Tus soft, flat, plaited basket is decorated with plush and pom- 
pons, and provided with a satin bag to cover the open top. The 
upper edge is bound with plush, and below the edge part of each 
side is covered by a three-cornered piece of plush, which is deco- 
rated with pansies that have been cut out of brocade, applied on 
the plush ground, and edged and veined in colored silks. The 
upper edge of this piece is covered by a row of small pompons, while 
the lower is concealed by plush scarfs, which are festooned on the 
sides, and caught down at the point and ends with clusters of pom- 
pons. The satin bag at the top is held together by an elastic cord 
run into the lower edge of the hem. 


Fancy Dress—“The Telegraph.” 

Tue short skirt with bouffant drapery is of electric blue satin, 
with a deep border of darker blue velvet, upon which are streaks 
made of tinsel braid and thin plates of metal, representing flashes 
of lightning. The low-necked sleeveless satin corsage is bordered 
at the neck with a thick blue lace ruche. A belt and dispatch 
pouch of red leather, and a girdle of narrow white satin ribbon 
marked to represent telegraph paper, encircle the waist. For Faxcy Dress—“ Tur TeLeGrars.” 
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Nécessaire with Sewing and Writing Imple- 
ments. 


See illustration on page 93. 


Tins nécessaire is specially convenient for use in 
travelling, from the number of implements which are 
held in its small compass. It is five inches wide and 
eleven long when closed. In addition to the scissors, 
knife, buttoner, thread and needles, etc., which are 
fastened on one side, holds on the other a blotting-pad 
and pocket of stationery, together with small com- 
partments for postage stamps. 





Tapestry Wool and Velvet Basque. 
See illustration on page 93. 


Tur dress is of golden brown tapestry-figured wool, 
trimmed with Titian red velvet. The basque is me- 
dium long, round at the sides, and has a box-pleated 
postilion. A pointed velvet vest is set into the front, 
and thie is crossed by a strap of the wool, and has 
revers faced with velvet rolled back on either side. A 
close standing collar and a round shoulder collar and 
cuffs are made of the velvet. 





Plush Muff. 


See illustration on page 93. 


Turse muff is made of seal brown and dark écru plush. 
Inside the muff is a cushion of soft wadding eight inch- 
es wide and twelve inches around, which is lined with 
dark écru satin, The outside covering is formed by a 
bias strip of dark brown plush nine inches wide and 
three-quarters of a yard long, which is puffed on the 
middle, while on each side is a frill made of a doubled 
bias strip of écru plush. Notched bows of brown otto- 
man ribbon are placed at both ends, and a brown and 
yellow bird on the front. 





Lace Neck Ruche and Cuff.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 93, 


Tur neck ruche, Fig. 1, consists of five rows of box- 
pleated narrow Valenciennes lace, which are mounted 
on a stiff net band, three of them turned upward and 
three downward, with a band of lace insertion under- 
laid with ribbon between them. The ends of the rib- 
bon are tied in a bow at the front. A cuff to match, 
made of nine rows of lace similarly arranged, is shown 
in Fig. 2. 





THALBERG. 


bye nee was an innovator on the piano, 
though not of the first rank; he invented 
forms, notably effects. He had wonderfully form- 
ed fingers, the tips of which were real little cush- 
ions. This formation, and very persevering study, 
enabled Thalberg to produce such wonderful 
legatos that Liszt said of him, “Thalberg est le 
seul artist qui joue du violon sur le clavier.” 
When he played for the first time in public, in 
Vienna, in 1829, his touch and his expression at 
once conquered the audience, but even then prin- 
cipally the ladies. In Paris his winning manners 
and his scientific mode of education, which with 
a very adroit modesty he knew how to show, 
though seeming to conceal it, contributed as 
much as his talent to render him the talk of 
the day. 

It must not, however, be surmised that his exe- 
cution, although it could not stand the test of com- 
parison with that of the Attila of the piano, Liszt, 
nor the dreamy, attractive poetry of Chopin, was 
by any means ordinary. It is not true that, as 
another great calembouriste pretended, Thalberg 

“ playingly” attained his high position (en jowant). 
He was so fond of music that he overcame his 
father’s(Prince Dietrichstein) preconceived idea of 
a diplomatic career only by dint of earnest study 
and determination. He often left his bed at three 

o'clock in the morning to practice on his piano, 
and those who heard him privately and knew him 
intimately were much more able to appreciate 
the extraordinary difficulties he was able to over- 
come than those who only heard him play his 
compositions in public. It was one of the re- 
proaches which classical but tedious players heap- 
ed upon him that “ he did not play the great mas- 
ters, but that he only shone in public with his 
own compositions.” Yet when he played Bee- 
thoven it did not “amuse” the audiences of that 
day, and he lived before all for his success, for 
his own personality. Among all great piano- -play- 
ers it should be said of him what Catalani said 
of Sontag: “ His gene was not great, but he was 
great in his genre.” He was amiable, both as a 
man and asa performer. His position, highly re- 
commended as he was, and supported in society 
by Prince Dietrichstein, who endowed him with 
£20,000, and launched him with his powerful con- 
nections, was of course an exceptional one. It 
was one of the curious anomalies so often observa- 
ble in life that although he so earnestly preached 
against the mania of the century of sacrificing 
everything to effect, the gist of Ais art, the aim and 
purpose of all his musical studies, was nothing 
but to produce effect. That he was, musically 
speaking, of a most sympathetic, attractive, even 
irresistible organization, it would be difficult to 
deny ; but it is, above all, skill and education 
which his piano compositions show, which, al- 
though influenced by Liszt’s brilliancy and Cho- 
pin’s florid style, are nevertheless more valuable 
than his orchestral and operatic compositions, 
which totally failed. He was a celebrated man 
for many reasons, one of which only was his ex- 
ecutive talent, and for the successful endeavor 
to sing on the piano. It is a well-known fact 
that Madame Malibran, after hearing him play 
one evening, sang in a manner which astonished 
even her most ardent admirers. She made no 
secret of the reason of this extraordinary effort, 
which was caused by the excitement which the 
brilliancy and elegance of Thalberg’s performance 
had engendered in her. 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jamatoa.—To make up a rich black silk quite simply 
and with demi-train, you should have a plain postilion 
basque with a Moliére vest of jetted net, and for the 
skirt have a Greek apron of the net falling low on the 
fronts, with a double raffle across the fvot, und full 
straight back breadths. 

Ei..ex M.—A lady should not take a gentleman’s arm 
in the daytime unless she is his wife or is engaged to 
a i In Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. XLY. , and ‘No. 3 

Vol. XV,, you will find information concerning that 
popular dance, the German. 

heora.— Articles designed for publication should be 
written on one side of the paper only. We are fully 
supplied with fancy-work patterns, 

Annirt M.—The best way of marking table-linen is to 
have your monogram or your initials embroidered on 
it. it is very pretty work, and you can do it yourself. 
As for your children’s clothes, the initial letter, wrought 
in red cotton in the old-fashioned sample stitch, is by 
far the best way of marking. All ink fades. As for 
your half-mourning, you can now wear black watered 
silk, trimmed with jet, and black and white crépe lisse 
ruffles, also your dinmonds and white roses, or any 
white flowers, or purple violets, . Gold is not proper in 
the first year of mourning, but in the last half of the 
second year there can be no objection to merely a dia- 
mond setting of gold. 

R. H. P.—We do not think the walking costume, hat, 
and veil of a recent widow at all proper fora ball. But 
it would be proper to receive with your daughter in 
black silk and a widow's cap—never in a bonnet—in 
the evening. Copy Queen Victoria’s costume. 

Op Sussorimer.—Printed invitations are not consid- 
ered clegaut in the hest society. They should be en- 
graved in script or else written. If wine is omitted, 
offer excellent hot tea and coffee. 

Inquiner.—If one of two engaged persons is invited 
to a ball or reception, the other should be also asked, 
particularly to a wedding. The lady can ask for an in- 
vitation for her fiance’. If this request is neglected, the 
lady must use her own judgment as to whether she 
shall accept or not. 

Rosatine.—Consult article on “ Luncheons” in Ba- 
zar No. 33, Vol. XV. It is entirely a matter of taste 
whether the luncheon is served at a long table or at 
smal) tables scattered around the room. 

Winpriowrn.— We should not think thatit wasa sign 
of very ardent affection if a young man avoided speak- 
ing toa lady; quite the reverse. It would be exceeding- 
ly indelicate for a young lady to inquire for a young gen- 
tleman at his place of business. Young ladies should 
not make New-Year's calls in leap-year, nor do young 
_ wear their hair short unless they have lost it by 

Ines. 

Lizzix MoDonatv.—We can not inform you of the 
address of the Russian Grand Duchess. 

W.—The term “ no cards” means that no further an- 
nouncement of the event will be made; but it is pot in 
good taste. 

Crrsornt.—On the contrary, it is quite stylish and 
proper for a young lady to be accompanied by her pet 
dog as she walks in the street. 

Eriquetre.—Always hold your fork in the right hand 
toeat with. Your friend is quite right: the fork should 
be changed to the right hand after cutting your meat, 
although it is not improper to raise the fork now and 
then to the mouth with the left hand if more conven- 
ient. But the great business of eating is done with 
the fork in the right hand. Read article ** The Fork 
and the Spoon,” in Harper’s Bazar No. 31, Vol. XV. 

Maxeurrire.—We can not answer your question, as 
we have never seen a lady's chair at the table which 
differed from that of her husband. The leather-cover- 
ed arm-chairs generally go round the table all alike. 
If a lady likes to sit a little higher, she has a cushion 
put in her chair, 

M. E. B.—A white dress of satin, silk, or gauze is 
suitable for a crystal wedding. Any good stationer 
will design the cards for you. 

A Constant Reaver.—Embroidery done by hand on 
the garment, very fine tucks, and Valenciennes lace are 
the trimmings of the finest French hand-made under- 
clothing for brides. Linen and the French percales are 
the materials used for imported under-wear, aud there 
are nice soft-finished cambrics that take the place of 
linen for those who find linen objectionable. Chemises 
have been given up by many ladies, but there are also 
many who prefer them to the princesse garments that 
combine the chemise and drawers. 

C. A. J.—The design in Bazar No. 49, Vol. XVL., is 
ieosiiens for your cashmere. White frills inside bou- 
nets are little worn this winter. Make a white batiste 
embroidered set for a bureau like that described in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVIL In the 
paper just mentioned the first illustration may give you 
hints about your dress, 

Exsie T.—E£cru is not a bad color for you, but you 
can get satteen of the purplish shades in the carnations 
of your sample to make a pleated skirt like those of 
3 ye illustrated in the present number. 

C.—It is not proper on New-Year'’s Day or 
any other day for a Stenan to wear an evening 
dress suit—which you call a full-dress suit—before 
evening. 

A Constant Rraper.—In honses furnished by fash- 
ionable upholsterers for rich people the roulean, or 
round bolster, is used on all oo my and the brocaded or 
embroidered spread is made large enough to extend 

spend over this bolster, but in plainer houses square 
pillows with linen shams and a bolster with a linen 
slip are still used. 

arquinia.—Your blue merino is too bright for the 
street. Make a house dress of it by the simple design 
given in. Fig. 2 of the spring toilettes illustrated in 
the present number. If you must use the plush, puta 
of iton the pleated skirt, and add a vest, collar, 
and caffs to the plain basque. 

Natuan.—An evening dress suit is proper for you at 
church at an evening wedding, even though you are 
not invited to the reception. 

Ienonant Youne Lavy.—The watch pocket to be 
used with the new short watch chain should be an 
inch or more above the top of the darts. It shonld be 
the merest slit, the size of the watch, and neatfy fin- 
ished with a braid or cord edge, and ‘there may be a 
very nicely wrought arrow-head at each end of the slit. 
De beige, or else twilled camel’s-hair, or cashmere in 
gray, golden brown, or navy blue, will be your most 
useful selection for a travelling dress for stimmer and 
for general wear in thecountry. Make it by the design 
with a plain basque, short apron over-skirt, and pleat- 
ed skirt illustrated on the first page of the present 
number. If you mene flannel for such a dress, navy 
blue is a better color than brown or gray, and you can 
add — mohair braid for trimming. 

G.—Pongeecs will be used again, with puffs and 
pleatings of the same, and also cuffs, plastrons, bor- 
ders, and a collar of maroon, red, brown, or sapphire 
blue velvet. 

Reaper or Bazan.—Turn the pile or nap upward. 

Grace C.--Make your combination dress by the first 
model on the first page of Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVI. 
Any large store in New York will supply you with As- 
trakhen c 7. We do not furnish addresses, 

—The term “ violet-crowned” was applied 
to Aine 118 one by Pindar, and the learned pundits who 
comment on him see in the epithet an allusion to the 
violet crowns offered to the at the Dionysiac fes- 
tivals. It soon became a stock phrase, and, according 
to Aristophanes, every stump-orator ‘could win over 
his audience by judicious use of “ violet-crowned city,” 
or “ancient violet-crowned Athens.” It is not un- 
likely that men found other meanings in the word 
loorepavos, and contrasting it with the epithet of Spar- 
ta, dopvorégavos, or “* spear-crowned,” imagined it had 
something to do with the Ionian race, and the latter 
with the Dorian, in spite of the long “ o” in the latter 
name. Pindar, in the same e, where he uses 
iocrépavos, speaks of the “‘ choirs of purple-robed Ne- 
reids” who surround Attica; perhaps, then, it might 
be also taken to allude to the “foamless violet sea” 
(to quote Matthew an which girds the peninsula, 
the ioecdéa méovrov Of Homer, At all events, it was a 
very popular epithet. Why the violet was offered to 
Dionysius I do not know; probably for pa popetibe 
color. Nobody seems to tell us whether the flower was 
common in the neighborhood. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 


De. Joun P. Wuteter, Hudson, N. Y., says: “I 
have given it with decided benefit ‘in a case of innu- 
trition of the brain, from abuse of alcohol.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enprmany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perrig, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Pow der sent by you, ahd have found 
it to be perfeetly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Pernig, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade 8t., New York.—[_Adv,} 





CATARRH. CURED. 

A onereyMan, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. 
A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. —[ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodori: Coooanvt Ox, prepared serene? 
for this purpose. No other compoun ossesses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—-[Adv.} 





For Coughs, Asthma, and Throat Disorders, use 
* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 25 cts. a box.—[ Adv.] 





Tne Gennine Cheneys Silks, so famed for never 
wearing out, at retail by Samug. H. Teeny, 18 East 
14th St., N. ¥. Send for circular. —[Adv.] 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, BUSINESS, PASTIME. 


Wanted in every route in the United States, ludies 
and gentlemen to color photographs and engravings 
to order by the Roman Art Process. No glass, no 
transparency used, no previous verge hay ol of drawing 
or painting necessary. Any one can learn it from 
printed instructions and earn $3 daily at home, besides 
decorating your home handsomely with pictures paint- 
ed by your own hand. The Roman Art is the reign- 
ing sensation in New York society. For $1 and a 2c. 
stamp, seut to us in registered letter or postal note. 
we will forward to any ‘address a beautifully colored 
photograph of Mary Anderson, and a Roman Art Outfit, 
with = instruction. Circulars for —n e 
ROMAN ART CO., 8 Union Square, N. Y. 
by all New York Photographers and Art Journals. 
_ State where you saw this advertisement. 


AD VEPTISE MFHN 











PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLEAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. — 








JOSEPH Cl LLOTTS} | 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1I878. 


PLUSH PETALS 


For yer Pansies, Pelegoniums, &c., as used in the 
new Embroidery. Send 3c. stamp for Cata- 


ee OHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


1144 Broadway, | N. Yes | Sit Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


YOUR NAME 

















HOME | BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stam ing, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 





HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


LLINERY GOODS, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE SBST., 


NEW YORK, 


Publishers of Hir1’s Miuiiner’s Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free t to the Trade. 


NEW YEAR 
DRESS — 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


#) PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


L—The PATENT SPRING conforms itesel? 
én shapeto RVERY head. 
2.— Thy D oONnor HAVE A FALSE, wiggy look, 
wd asalloth«rs have. 
8.— They cannot a or break apart, but outwear 
THREE of any wer 














e. 
4.—Thy NAOT. WRINKLE vd SURINEK with 
dampness. tte ep their shap: for yea 


api banca Jade as quickly, for they dun t nantes dressing at 
oe tevevetnsrertuene Per once tyes 37mm 
ondore benwn te TEE EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
saree A ir IMPORTA NT: Every lrdy can look yung and attractive 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, a® BUNDKELS WILL ACKNOWLEDOS 
ge paragr bonis eigerent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 


can be gratifu d. 12 Bl a 1 Say 
ond and Gray 
PRICES from to 8 MENT of 


A WITCHES oer GhAY HAIR 


ITc 
A WPECIA LTY. 


Dealer to sell my 
” SEND FOR CATALOGUE +0 HOMPSON, or 


No. 32 East 14th surges ae YORK. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the he esa of digestion and wutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 














“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 
ss Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scale, a okt Scrofalous, and Inherited Diseases of 

the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cutioura Remrpies. A pyar and safe. 
Caticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts., Cuticura Soap, 
- exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicins} Baby 

cts., and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Parlier, $i, ‘are sold by druggists. Potter Drag and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

a Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TUE ART INFRRORAROE, 5 p fortnightty 3 rece il. 





Instrated j ournal of all Art Brass Hammering, 
Painting, Embroide " Art Wo Modelli ing. kor 1884, 
EX TRA FU JLL-PAG STUDIES IN COLOR, MON ‘TH- 


aper, 
1878. 
The on 





FI Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, no two 
alike, name on, 10c. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 





SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of every description. Also orders for superior Dress- 
making. For circular address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. 
BREWSTER, 259 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


pnts SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. aang Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 useage : Saulnier, | 








Or Every Drsoription 
promutis Soveton lagi 
throughout the country. For circular, address 
Mus. e BALDWIN, No. 126 Peari Street, New York, 




















FEBRUARY 9, 1884. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS offered before 
ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING. 

BLACK SILKS at $1.25 and $1.50 per yd. 

FANCY CASHMERES, black and colored, 
46-inch, at 69e. ; were 90c. 

BARGAINS in CLOAKS for TAILOR- 
made costumes. 

We continue our great sale of HOUSEKEEP- 
ING GOODS and LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR at the lowest prices ever known. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


Of 238d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 





B, ALTMAN & CO. 


HOUVEAUTES en LINGERIE de PARIS, 


BRODERIES DE NANCY. 


Large assortment of Fine Underwear, both French 
and American, for Ladies’, Misses’ and Infants. 
Trousseaux and Layettes a Specialty. 


ORDERS TAKEN ON 


Tailor-made Costumes. 
Nineteenth St. & Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


DRESSMAKER. 


Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 
of course, supplants Charts, Squares, and other old 
and tiresome Systems. Send at onee for Ilus- 
trated Cireular and Liberal Offer and Fn 
Machine at your own home for 20 da y 
free of charge. THE MoDOWELL GARMENT 
DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 14th Street, 


New York City. 
Bortree M’r’e Co. Why 


DUPLEX 
these corsets have con- 
CORSET fii ate adjutabie over 
ul 


the hips by strap and 
buckle, and can be made to fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. T hey 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuP.ex is on every corset. The great popularity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has te mpte 4 unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
sho'l prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
se.iing such infringements to the full extent of the 
Jaw. “For sale by all | dealers in Corsets. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





Mannfac meek only by the 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......cccecesseeeseees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY.....cc.scccccscoscsccces 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR....... Ceeccccccscoses eens. 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ coves 180 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE L caeteie, 

me Tear GE TMNOII wok vc ccseccicdenccas 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prornx with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number ot 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harerr’s Youne Proprx sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from @ to % cents per number. Fuil list of 
Harper's Franklin Sunare Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurgns. 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 





a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE. of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Sts lamps, 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOCRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Achitecture, etc. Send 6 cents in stamps for 
catalogue of over 5000 subjects. Mention this paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH O., 
Washington Stes Boston, Mass. 














Purest and best of 
all Toilet Sos aps. 
Send six cents in 
roo for sample. 
F. B. Orr, 184 Jack 
ison St, 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY, 


PSetevctions for working the stitches. Direc- 
tions for Dry and Wet Stamping. One sample per- 
forated Pattern, and Catalogue of over 800 Patterns. 
All for 10 2c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


ASH FOR A FEW GOOD STORIES. 
J N. WILLIAMS, Pub.,678 Michigan Ave., Detroit. 








Noenold 
Cohatable KA Cs 


LINENS. 


Owing to the great depression in the 
Linen interest in Europe, we have se- 
cured our importation of Linens at un- 
usually low prices, and are now display- 
ing the largest and most attractive stock 


it has been our privilege to exhibit. 


roadway A 19th ot. 





THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 


The only complete account » English of this 
wonderful animal and its little-known home will 
be found in 


The Land of the White Elephant, 


BY FRANK VINCENT, Jr. 
Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Burmah, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. 
Vincent, Jr., 


By Frank 
Corresponding Member of the 
Indo-Chinese Academy of France. Profusely 
Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Engravings. 
Fourth Edition. 
Gilt Top, $3.50. 


Crown 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 


“A model book of travel."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Examiner, Daily News, Loudon; Herald, Commercial 





Advertiser, New York; Courier, Boston; Press, Phila. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the U nited States, on receipt of $3.50. 





E gives wonderful panrens 
INE beauty to Plants, Fiowers, 
Hanging - Baskets, &c. 35c. 
Package, by Mail. 


G. O. GUY, Chemist, 428 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


: INDELIBLE INK. 





No preparation and only acom- 
__ pen needed. Superior for 
decorative work on linen. Rec'd 





25c., 50c., and 











Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Druggists. 





LADIES’ CLOTHS, 


We offer our entire stock of Fine Ladies’ Cloths at 
reduced prices, previous to stock-taking. 


200 pieces French and German Ladies’ Cloths and } 


Tricots, 45 inches wide, for tailor-made costumes, at 
7be. 5 ; formerly $1.25. $1.75; formerly $2.25. 
9 1.35. "253 3 8.00. 


Se. § 
$1. 263 bed 1.75. 2.503 ba 8.50. 
50 pieces French Camlette Cloth, 46 inches wide, 
56c.; reduced from 68c. Great Reductions through- 
out our entire stock of Dress 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th 8t., N. Y. City. 
EMBROIDER 


100 Pages, is a complete guide to all kinds of EMBROIDERY. 
Gives diagrams and full Instruction in KENSINGTON, ARA- 
SENE a:id all the new embroidery stitches, also gives direc- 
tions for Crocheting and Knitting with cotton twine, several 
handsome patterns of window and mantie Lambrequins, 
also to crochet and knit fifty other useful and ornamental 
articles. Teaches how to make Modern Point, Honiton 
and Macrame Lace; also Ru Lean © Ppaid? &c., &c. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, Price 3&5 cents a Four for One 
Boliar. Stamping Outfit of 10 Mase | wtoreted Em- 
broidery Patterns, bo powder, pad, &c. ents. Book 
of 100 poaqeetesy Bee ns 25 -— ‘All the above $1.00. 

nm Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. New York. 


-HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mg. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hakrer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 





Our Book ** Manuai 
« of Needlework,”— 








wrewst WILSON’ 
LIGHTNING SEWER? 


ahasteaste first-class Sewing Machine in ine 
world. Sentontrial. Warranted 5 years. 
Soa’ for Eliqegrated Catalocue and C preuler 


B. THE WILSON 
ING AIve ‘HIN E co., Cc hicago or New York. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionabie qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 














$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- | 


man Hair Goods, 317 Sixt Avexu z, New York, 


PATCH WORK. : 


Silks, Satins, 
Brocades! 
great variety of colors and designs. Packages 50 
cts., $1, and upwards. Send six 2 ct. stamps for 
samples. Write your address plainly. 
___ Eastern Supply Co, New Haven, Cte 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for re moving raaic aly and permane ntly all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, “Arms, &e., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may addres 38 ‘Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





= Se nd | P.O. ), address for 8 large | 
pes pages of beautifal De- 
@ corative Designs,&c. Show them to 


ome friends (if you like), and we will pay 
you liberally for your trouble. Address, Build- 
ing Association (Decorator 8, « é&c.), Box 2702, N.Y. 


SILKS for PATCHWOR K, 


In $1.00 $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all pr 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N.Y. 









=< Se 


SEK ORNAMENTS 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 


Very artistic, and 
Desirable for 


1.00 samples sent on receipt of price. 


These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 


4‘ No.6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 





Praise, and unstinted praise, should be given to 
“The Bread-Winners.”—N. Y. Times. 

Tt is a novel with a plot, rounded and distinct, npon 
which every episode has a direct bearing. * * * The book 
is one to stand nobly the test of immediate re-reading, 
aud those who have enjoyed it as a serial will find it 
possible to take it up again at once in book form, 
with even greater enjoyment.—Critic, N. Y. 

The characters who bring into play and work out 
the author’s ideas are all well drawn, and their in- 
dividuality maiutained and developed with a distinct- 
ness that shows intimate familiarity with the subject, 
as well as unquestionable ability in dealing with it. 
—WN. ¥. Evening Telegram. 











BREAD-WINNERS. 


A Social Study. 
16mo, Cloth, 


$1.00. 


The story is admirable in its graphic portrayal of 
many unlovely phases of American life. * * * Maud 
Matchinu is the embodiment of an American type as 
real and distinct as Daisy Miller. In this character 
the author shows his finest power of analytical study 
and synthetic creation.—N. Y. World. 

Every pave of the book shows the practiced hand. *** 
In the style there is a charm which nearly all novices 
miss—a certain graceful and elusive melody which 
depends upon variety in the pattern and swing of the 
sentences, * * * We might mention many scenes 
which seem to us particularly strong, but if we began 
such a catalogue we should not know where to stop. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


Pusuisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a8 Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON: 
Letters, aud Literary Kemains. 
Eart or Lyrron (“Owen 
I. (containing Vols. I. and Il. of the English Edi- 
tion). Illustrated by Six Portraits, Eleven Wood- 
Engravings, and Six Fac-similes of MSS., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $2.75. 

Also, 4to, Paper, in Two Parts, 20 cents each. 
Il. 

FOLK-LORE OF SIHIAKESPEARE, By the Rev. 
T. F. Tuiseiton Dyer, M.A., Oxon., Author of 
“ British Popular Customs, Past and Present,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 

lit. 


SOUND BODIES FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Witiiam Briaixiz, Author of “How to Get 
Strong, and How to Stay So.” With Illustrations. 
1émo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


his Life, 
By his Son, the 
Meredith”). Volume 


IV. 

GOD AND THE FUTURE LIFE: The Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity. Natural Theology for Youth. 
By Cuan.es Norpuorr, Author of “ Politics for 
Young Americans,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

Vv 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
With a Portrait. Library E« “ene i2mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. Also, 4to, Paper, 20 cents 

VI. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited, with Notes, by 
Wititam J. Rover, A.M., formerly Head Master of 
the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engrav- 
ings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. (Uni- 
form with Rolfe’s Shakespeare Series.) 

Vu 

THE HOME AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By 
N. Hl. Eaueston. (A New Edition of “ Villages aud 
Village Life.”) 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

Vill. 

ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. By W. Crarx Rus- 
seit, Author of The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 
dio, Paper, 15 cents. 

IX. 


PEARL.’ By James Ors, Author 
‘Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” &c. Pro- 
lémo, Cloth, $1.00, 

x. 

OLD MEXICO AND HER LOST PROVINCES 
A Journey in Mexico, Southern California, and 
Arizona, by way of Cuba. By Winitam Henry 
Bisuor. With numerous Iilustrations chiefly from 
Sketches by the Author. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 

ae 

MOSAICS OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 
ical Narrative, with Numerous Illustrative Poetic 
and Prose Selections. A Popular Course of Read- 
ing in Grecian History and Literature. By Maxrcivs 
Wittson and Roseer Pirnrponr Wiiison, Editors 
of ** Mosaics of Bible History.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

XII. 

A COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT 
AND THE ENGLISH VERSION. By Putuier 
Scuarr, D.D., President of the American Commiitee 
on Revision, With Fac-simile Illustrations of MSS. 
aud Standard Editions of the New Testament. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $2.75. 


RAISING Fug « 
of ** Toby Tyler, 
fusely Illustrated 


The Histor- 


——————<s 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


One False, Both Fair. By Joun B. Harwoop. 


, New York. 


20 cts. 


The Canon’s Ward. 


By James Payn. 
20 cents. 


Illustrated, 


The Bread-Winners. A Soc ciat Study. $1.00. 
The Millionaire. 20 cents. 
Thirlby Hall By W. EL Norris. Illustrated vy 
W. Smaun. 25 cents. 


An April Day. By Putra Prirriz Jeruson 


15 cts. 
Annan Water. 


20 cents. 


A Romance. By Rowerr Buouanan. 


Jenifer. By Anxix Tuomas. 20 cents. 


A Great Heiress. By R. E. Feanomton. 15 cents. 


Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Cappy. 20 cents. 


lone Stewart. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 


Maid of Athens. By Justin McCarrny. 20 cents. 


Under the Red Flag. By M. E. Brappon. 10 cents. 


A Noble Wife. By Joun Saunpers. 20 cents. 
A Castle in Spain. 


By James De Mitr. 
by E. A. Abbey. 


tu lustrated 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 


Cloth, $1 00. 
Allin a Garden Fair. 


By Waurer Besant. 20 cents. 


Hearts. By Davip Curistim Murray. 


Bonnybel Vane, Embracing the 
St. John, Gentleman. 


20 cents 


History of Henry 
By Joun Esten Cooke. $1.00. 


82” Hanern & Buoruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on recetpt of the price. 

t2™ Hanren’s Cararooug mailed free on receupt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

PATCH- WORK Pn Pieces, 444 x44, Brocade or 

1in Satins, for $1. Specimen 

blocks for 12c. _Prastan Sinx Co.,1919 Third Ave.,N Y. 

SILK saree 50c. for package of Crazy 

Patchwork, or 10c. for 20 samples. 

PATCHWORK L. G. Fows.cr & Co., New Haven, Ct. 
TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y 


GRAZY PATCHWORK Sx’: 


Haven, tere dollar package of their beautiful silks for patchwork. 


TRY 50 of our handsome C hromo Cards, with name and 
, Nev w Haven, Ct. 


Skiogs 7a" vies 


Premium, 10c. 


Yale Printin: g Co. 


“J 
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Mr. Tops has been spending a few days with a friend in 
the country. On retiring on the last night of his stay he 
is informed that there is a prospect of a“ glorious snow- 
storm” on the morrow, and that he must be up bright and 
early for a sleigh-ride to the station. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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With this prospect before him, Tops, who hates sleighing, spends the night in cat- 
aoe, ae with watching the clock, The night being cold, he re-enforces the 
bedclothes. 





O. 6. 


VOLUME XVIL., N 
































This is Tops plaintively begging the handmaiden to take 
the water pitcher down-stairs and thaw it before the fire. 
























As Tops is tryin 
frame, his “ jovial 
lot of snow and an acre of cold air, to inform him that 


gto get a little warmth into his chilly 
ost” rushes in, bringing with him a 
mat 
“it is the grandest storm he ever saw. on! 


Three feet of 
snow! Break our way to the station! 


Splendid time !” 


On going out on the porch, Tops is saluted by his host with the infor- 
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ion that he can’t drive any nearer on account of a big drift. 


** Come 
“he shonts; “yon ain’t afraid of a little snow, are you ?” 


requested 
restive,” et 
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Half-way to the station they see the mail-bag hanging to a fence. 


Tops is 
to get it, as his “jovial host” is afraid to leave the team—‘ so 
c. 
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Arrived at the station, find no one about. Suow everywhere. 
Tops’s * genial host” says the train may be along any time in 
the next four hours, and as there is no use in both of them wait- 
ing there in the cold, he will drive home. He may be secn 
waving a “ pleasant journey, old fellow!” to Tops, 





This is Tops after an hour and a half's wait. 


The train may be seen 
approaching. 





Tops has the car to himself, with the exception of a convivial soul on 
the front seat. i 
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Wiss: 





He essays a little more warming exercise. 
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After moving slowly along for another hour and 
a half, Tops is informed by an official that if he 
“wants to git to New York before ter-morrer, he'd 
better come help dig her out.” 


This is Tops making the last boat. 


A COLD DAY IN THE COUNTRY, 




















This is the last boat with Tops aboard. 








